EDITORIAL 

Some critics (rather than the writers) make comments to the 
effect that science fiction is not prophetic enough — not like it 
used to be. It is argued that science-fiction writers must work 
for the benefit of mankind, towards an improved society. Some 
go so far as to claim that many contemporary writers exploit 
SF purely for the sensation. Yet another group rises (or sinks?) 
to uncharted extremes desiring that science fiction “probe the 
enigma of our species and its status in the universe”. 

The onus is demanding. And of course science fiction is 
attracting a more numerous readership than ever before. More 
readers — a greater variety of demand. 

But why is science fiction being asked to meet these require- 
ments, heading the list outstandingly above any other fiction? 
Science fiction can be precise, analytical; it often involves com- 
plex technological thinking. This immediately sets the writer, 
Utopianwise, above the reader — like the wise old grandfather 
who can answer everything. Because of possible preciseness, 
readers can expect perfection, can demand the highest of stan- 
dards, in the writing and language, and the thinking. So, on the 
face of it, it appears that science fiction can offer far more than 
say, a detective novel. 

This is a singularly naive appraisal of science fiction. Such a 
judgement can only lead to the absurd, likely insulting con- 
clusion that the science fiction writer outshines the detective 
'writer in thinking, imagination and possibly genius. 

Science fiction readers like to view themselves as a new 
elite. And as long as the writers keep producing new stories 
readers will be able to sustain this elitism. They believe they 
are getting better entertainment than readers of other fiction. 
Can this possibly be true? Now we have used the all-important 
word, entertainment . Readers would not read if their fiction did 
not entertain — therefore all readers are equally happy with 
their own thing. The one disappointing fact is that once hooked 
on SF, Detective, Romance, or what-have-you, readers tend to 
shy away from sampling anything alien. SF could genuinely be 
the ‘best’ fiction. It does have a great following, and more new 
converts pick amongst its shelves every day. 

In entertaining (be it through prophesy, sensation, excitement 
mind-sex, or even the probing of the enigma of our species and 
its status in the universe), science fiction is meeting the require- 
ments of its readers. If its readers do get more out of it, then 
this must be in terms of its fantasy; its exotic settings, its 
alternatives to our way of living, its detachment (escapism?) 
from our confines of conduct and achievement. 

In terms of history (in comparison to the Romance, the 
Historical Novel, Allegories, and Heroic Fantasies) science fiction 
is a very young art-form, just getting on its feet. As things stand 
at the moment, its further growth and exploration will be the 
most exciting phenomenon that Man’s Literature has ever seen. 

Keith Seddon Editor 
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The Skull Beneath the Paint 



When Captain Mubbers saw them he 
stopped suddenly, aiming his instrument- 
weapon at Jherek. 

Jherek was almost pleased to see him. 
‘My dear Captain Mubbers . . he began. 

‘Mr Carnelian! He is armed!’ 

Jherek could not quite understand the 
point of her excitement. ‘Yes. The music 
they produce is the most beautiful 1 have 
ever heard.’ 

Captain Mubbers plucked a string. 
There came a grinding noise from the 
bell-shaped muzzle of his weapon; a slight 
fizzle of blue sparks appeared, for a 
moment, around the rim. Captain Mubbers 
uttered a deep sigh and threw the thing 
to the flagstones of the bridge. Similar 
grindings and fizzlings came from the 
instruments held by his men. 

Popping a translation pill into his 
mouth (he had taken to carrying them 
everywhere just recently), Jherek said: 
‘What brings you to the city, Captain 
Mubbers?’ 

‘Mind your own smelly business, sunny 
jim,’ said the leader of the space-invaders. 
‘AH we armjoint want to do now is find 
a shirt-elastic way out!’ 

‘I can’t understand why you wanted to 
come in, though . . .’ He glanced apolo- 
getically at Mrs Underwood, who could 
not understand anything that was being 
said. He offered her a pill. She refused. 
She folded her arms in an attitude of resig- 
nation. 

‘Spoils’, said another of the Lat. 

‘Shut it, Rokfrug,’ Captain Mubbers 
ordered. 

But Rokfrug continued: ‘The knicker- 
patch place seemed so rotten-well pro- 
tected that we thought there was bound 
to be something worth having here. Just 
our shirt-elastic luck ’ 

‘I said shut it, arse-brain!’ 

But Captain Mubbers’ men seemed to 
be losing faith in his authority. They 
crossed their three eyes in a most offensive 
manner and made rude gestures with their 
elbows. 

‘Weren’t you already sufficiently suc- 
cessful elsewhere?’ Jherek asked Rokfrug. 
‘I thought you were doing extremely well 
with the destruction, the rape and so 
on . . .’ 

‘Pissing right we were, until . . .’ 

‘Cork your hoi, bum-face!’ shouted his 
leader. 

‘Oh, elbow off!’ retorted Rokfrug, but 
seemed aware that he had gone too far. 
His voice became a self-pitying mumble 
as Captain Mubbers gazed disapprovingly 
back at him. Even his fellows plainly 
thought Rokfrug’s language had put him 
beyond the pale. 



‘We’re under a bit of a strain,’ said one 
of them, by way of apology. 

‘Who wouldn’t be?’ Captain Mubbers 
kicked petulantly at his abandoned 
weapon. ‘All the farting trouble we went 
to to get knicker-patching back to our 
ship in the first place . . .’ 

*. . . and everything we laid waste to 
crapping re-appearing,’ complained Rok- 
frug, evidently glad to find a point of 
agreement with his captain. 

‘. . . and all our puking prisoners 
suddenly disappearing . . .’ added another. 

‘What’s the point of it?’ Captain 
Mubbers asked Jherek plaintively. ‘When 
we sighted this planet, we thought loot- 
ing it’d be as easy as wiping your bum.’ 
‘Ever since,’ said Rokfrug, ‘we’ve been 
buggered about. These people haven’t 
got the shirt-elastic they were born with. 
No common sense. How can you terrorise 
people who keep laughing at you? Besides, 
the scenery keeps changing . . .’ 

‘It’s a Planet of Illusions,’ said Captain 
Mubbers portentously. His pupils darted 
about in his single eye. ‘1 mean, this is 
probably another of their traps.’ He fo- 
cussed on Jherek. ‘Is it? You seem a 
decent sort of bugger, basically. Is it?’ 
‘I don’t think anyone’s been deliber- 
ately misleading you,’ Jherek told him. 
‘In fact, there seems to have been an effort 
to accommodate you. What exactly hap- 
pened? Who stopped you?’ 

‘Well, it was half-and-half. Partly we 
just ran out of farting steam,’ Rokfrug 
said. ‘Then these soppy little round 
buggers arrived. They ’ 

Mrs Underwood was tapping Jherek 
urgently on the arm. 

He turned, at last, to look at her. 
Plodding up the steps behind them, 
grim-faced and triumphant, were Inspec- 
tor Springer, Sergeant Sherwood and the 
party of constables. 

‘Gee noo fig tendej vega!’ said Inspec- 
tor Springer. 

‘Flow hard!’ exclaimed Mrs Underwood. 
It was time for Jherek to swallow a 
fresh pill. 

‘Led us straight to ’em, didn’t you!’ 
Inspector Springer waved his men forward. 
‘Shackle ’em, lads!’ 

The constables, moving like automata, 
pressed forward to arrest the unresisting 
Lat. 

‘I knew you’d arrange a meeting sooner 
or later,’ Inspector Springer told Jherek. 
‘That’s why I let you get away.’ 

‘But how were you able to follow us, 
inspector?’ Mrs Underwood asked. 

‘Commandeered a vehicle,’ Sergeant 
Sherwood told her importantly. 

‘Whose?’ 

‘Oh ’is . . .’ A thumb was jerked back- 
ward. 

Both Jherek and Amelia turned and 
looked below. There stood the Duke of 
Queens, wearing a bright pastel-blue 



uniform not dissimilar in cut to Sergeant 
Sherwood’s. As they saw him he gave a 
cheerful wave of his bright yellow trun- 
cheon and blew his silver whistle. 

‘Good heavens!’ she exclaimed. 

‘We’ve made’im an honorary constable 
’aven’t we, inspector?’ said Sergeant 
Sherwood. 

‘There’s no ’arm in ’umourin’ ’em 
sometimes.’ Inspector Springer smiled to 
himself. ‘If it’s to your advantage.’ 

‘Kroofrudi hrunt!’ said Captain Mub- 
bers as he was led away. 

The city shuddered and groaned. A 
sudden darkness came and went. Jherek 
noticed that everyone’s skins seemed 
ghastly pale, almost blue, and the light 
gave their eyes a peculiar flat sheen, so 
that they were like the eyes of statues. 

‘Cripes,’ said Sergeant Sherwood. ‘What 
was that?’ 

‘The city—’ Mrs Underwood whispered. 
‘It is so still. So silent.’ She moved closer 
to Jherek. She gripped his arm. He was 
pleased to comfort her. ‘Does this often 
happen?’ 

‘To my knowledge, no . . .’ 

Everyone had stopped moving, even 
the Duke of Queens, below. The. Lat 
grunted nervously to one another. The 
mouths of the majority of the constables 
hung open. 

Another great shudder. Somewhere in 
the distance a piece of metal rattled and 
then fell with a crash, but that was the 
only sound. 

Jherek pressed her towards the stairs. 
‘We had better get to the ground, I think. 
If that is the ground.’ 

‘An earthquake?’ 

‘The world is too old for earthquakes, 
Amelia.’ 

They hurried down the steps and their 
action lent motion to the others, who 
followed. 

‘Harold must be found,’ said Mrs 
Underwood. ‘Is there danger, Mr Car- 
nelian?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘You said the city was safe.’ 

‘From the Lat.’ He could scarcely bear 
to look at her deathly pale skin. He 
blinked, as if blinking would dispel the 
scene, but the scene remained. 

They reached the Duke of Queens. 
The Duke stroked his beard, which had 
gone a seedy sort of purple colour. ‘I 
stopped by at your palace, Jherek, but 
you had gone on. Inspector Springer told 
me that he, too, was looking for you, so 
we followed in your wake. It took a 
while to find you. You know what these 
cities are like.’ He fingered his whistle. 
‘Wouldn’t you say this one was behaving 
a bit oddly at present, though?’ 

‘Collapsing?’ 

‘Possible— or undergoing some sort of 
radical change. The cities are said to be 
capable of restoring themselves. Could 
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that be it?’ 

‘There is no evidence . . 

The Duke nodded. ‘Yet it can’t be 
breaking down. The cities are immortal.’ 
‘Breaking down superficially, perhaps.’ 
‘One hopes that is all it is. You do 
look sickly Jherek, my darling.’ 

‘We all do, 1 think. The light.’ 

‘Indeed.’ The Duke replaced his whistle 
in his pocket. ‘Those aliens of mine 
escaped, you know. While the Lat were 
on the rampage. They got to their own 
ship, with Yusharisp and Mongrove.’ 
‘They’ve left?’ 

‘Oh, no! They’re spoiling everything. 
The Lat must be annoyed. They look a 
bit annoyed, don’t they? Yusharisp and 
company have taken over!’ The Duke 
laughed, but the sound was so unpleasant, 
even to his own ears, that he stopped. 
‘Ha, ha . . .’ 

The city seemed to lurch, as if the en- 
tire structure slipped downhill. They 
recovered their balance. 

‘We’d better proceed to the nearest 
exit,’ said one of the constables in a 
hollow voice. ‘Walking, not running. As 
long as nobody panics, we’ll be able to 
evacuate the premises in no time at all.’ 
‘We’ve got what we came for,’ agreed 
Sergeant Sherwood. His uniform had 
turned a luminous grey. He kept brushing 
at it, as if he thought the colour was dust 
clinging to the material. 

‘Where did we leave the whatsit?’ 
Inspector Springer removed his bowler 
hat and wiped the inner band with a 
handkerchief. He looked enquiringly at 
the Duke of Queens. ‘Attention there, 
special constable!’ His grin was unspon- 
taneous and horrible. ‘The airship thing?’ 
There had never been jocularity so false. 

For a moment the Duke of Queens 
was so puzzled by the inspector’s manner 
that he merely stared. 

‘The airship, ho, ho, ho, what brought 
us ’ere!’ Inspector Springer replaced his 
hat and swallowed rapidly two or three 
times. 

The Duke was vague. ‘Over there, I 
think.’ He rotated slowly, gesturing with 
his truncheon (which had turned brown), 
seeking his bearings. ‘Or was it that way?’ 
‘Cor blimey!’ said Inspector Springer 
in disgust. 

‘Mibix?’ Captain Mubbers spoke ab- 
sently, as one whose mind is on other 
things. He returned to chewing on the 
metal of his handcuffs. 

The ground made a moaning sound 
and shivered. 

‘Harold.’ Mrs Underwood plucked at 
Jherek’s sleeve. He noticed that the white 
linen of his suit had become a patchy 
green. ‘We must find him, Mr Carnelian.’ 
As Jherek and Amelia began to run 
back to where they had left her husband, 
Inspector Springer also broke into a trot, 
closely followed by his men, carrying the 



muttering but unresisting Lat between 
them, and lastly by the Duke of Queens, 
who was beginning to cheer up at the 
prospect of action. Action, sensation, 
was his life-blood; he wilted without it. 
As Jherek and Amelia ran, they heard the 
piercing, eery tones of the Duke’s whistle 
and his lusty voice crying: ‘Halloo! View 
halloo!’ 

Tiny whispering noises issued from 
the ground with each step that they made. 
Something hot and organic seemed at one 
point to be pulsing beneath their feet. 
They reached the plain of rotting metal. 
Harold Underwood could be distinguished 
through the murky semi-darkness, still 
deep in conversation with his friend, the 
rock. He looked up. ‘Ha!’ His tone was 
kindlier. ‘So you are all here now. It says 
something, does it not, for our earthly 
hypocrisies?’ Evidently the rock had 
made no real impression on his convictions. 

The plain gasped, gave way and became 
a mile-wide pit. 

‘I think I’d better make a new air car,’ 
said the Duke of Queens, coming to a 
sudden halt. 

Harold Underwood crossed to the lip 
of the pit and stared down. He scratched 
his hay-coloured hair, disturbing the 
parting. ‘So there’s another level, at least,’ 
he mused. ‘I suppose one should be 
relieved.’ He made to investigate further, 
but did not demur when his wife gently 
drew him back. 

The Duke of Queens was twisting all 
his rings. ‘Do our rings not work in the 
city itself?’ he asked Jherek. 

‘I can’t remember.’ 

At their backs a building silently burst. 
They watched the debris float by overhead. 
Jherek noticed that all their skins now 
had a mottled, glossy appearance, like 
mother-of-pearl. He moved closer to 
Amelia, who still clutched her husband 
(the only member of the party who 
seemed serene). They began to move 
away from the pit. skirting the city 
proper. 

‘It is rare that the city's power is over- 
taxed,’ said Harold Underwood’s rocky 
confidant. ‘Who could need such energy!” 

‘You know what is causing this up- 
heaval. then?’ Jherek enquired ot it. 

‘No, no. A conversion problem, per- 
haps. Who can say? You could try the 
central philosophy department. Except I 
believe I am all that is left of it. Unless I 
am the whole of it. Who is to say which 
is a fragment and which the whole? And 
is the whole contained in every fragment 
or a fragment in the whole, or are whole 
and fragment different not in terms of 
size or capacity, but in essential qualities 
. . .?' 

Regretting his impoliteness, Jherek 
continued on past the rock. ‘It would be 
wonderful to discuss these points,’ he 
apologised, ‘but my friends . . .’ 



‘The circle is the circle,’ Harold Under- 
wood said. ‘We shall be back again, no 
doubt. Farewell, for the moment.’ Hum- 
ming to himself, he allowed Jherek and 
Amelia to lead him off. 

‘Indeed, indeed. The nature of reality 
is such that nothing can, by definition, be 
unreal if it exists, and since anything can 
exist if it can be conceived of, then all 
that we say is unreal is therefore real . . .’ 
‘Its arguments are sometimes very poor,’ 
Harold Underwood said in an undertone, 
as if apologising. ‘I do not believe that it 
has quite the authority it claims. Well, 
well, well, who would have believed that 
Dante, a Catholic, could have been so 
accurate, after all!’ He smiled at them. 
‘But then, I suppose we must forget these 
sectarian differences now. Damnation 
certainly broadens the mind, eh?’ 

Mrs Underwood gasped. ‘Was that a 
joke, Harold?’ 

He beamed. 

Something alive, perhaps an animal, 
ran swiftly across their path and into the 
heart of the city. 

‘We are at the edge,’ said the Duke of 
Queens. ‘Yet nothing but blackness 
seems to exist beyond. Perhaps it is some 
optical trick? A malfunctioning force- 
screen?’ 

‘No,’ said Jherek, who was ahead of 
him. ‘The city still sheds a little light. I 
can see- but it is a wasteland.’ 

‘There is no sun.’ Amelia peered for- 
ward. ‘There are no stars. That is what it 
is.’ 

‘The planet is dead, do you mean?’ 
The Duke of Queens joined them. ‘Yes, it 
is a desert out there. What can have be- 
come of our friends?’ 

T suppose it is too late to say that I, 
of course, forgive you everything, Amelia,’ 
Harold Underwood said suddenly. 

‘What, Harold?’ 

‘It does not matter now. You were, of 
course, this man’s mistress. You did com- 
mit adultery. It is why you are both here.’ 
With some reluctance, Amelia Under- 
wood withdrew her gaze from the lifeless 
landscape. She was frowning. 

‘I was right, was I not?’ her husband 
continued. 

Dazed, she glanced from Jherek 
Carnelian to Harold Underwood. Jherek 
was turning, a bemused half-smile on his 
lips. 

She gestured helplessly. ‘Harold, is this 
the time . . .?’ 

‘She loves me,’ said Jherek. 

‘Mr Carnelian!’ 

‘And you are his mistress?’ Harold 
Underwood put a gentle hand to her face. 
‘I do not accuse you, Amelia.’ 

She gave a deep sigh and tenderly 
touched her husband’s wrist. ‘Very well, 
Harold. In spirit, yes. And I do love him.’ 
‘Hurrah!’ cried Jherek. ‘I knew. I knew! 
Oh, Amelia. This is the happiest day of 
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my life.’ 

The others all turned to stare at them. 
Even the Duke of Queens seemed shocked. 

And from somewhere in the sky over- 
head a booming voice, full of gloomy 
satisfaction, shouted: 

‘I told you so. I told you all. See it is 
the end of the world!’ 
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Some Confusion 
Concerning the Exact Nature 
of the Catastrophe 



The large black egg-shaped air boat con- 
taining, in an indentation at the top. 
Lord Mongrove settled to the ground 
nearby. A look of profound and melan- 
choly gratification lay upon the giant’s 
heavy features. In robes of funereal purple 
he stepped from the boat, his right hand 
drawing their attention to the desolation 
beyond the city, where not even a wind 
whispered or stirred the barren dust to a 
semblance of vitality. 

‘It has all gone,’ intoned Mongrove. 
‘The cities no longer sustain our follies. 
‘They can barely sustain themselves. We 
are the last survivors of humanity and 
there is some question as to whether we 
shall continue to exist for much longer. 
Well, at least most of the time travellers 
have been returned and the space travellers 
given ships, for all the good it will do them. 
Yusharisp and his people did their best, 
but they could have done much more, 
Duke of Queens, if you had not been so 
foolish as to trap them for your men- 
agerie . . .’ 



‘I wanted to surprise you,’ said the 
Duke somewhat lamely. He was unable to 
take his eyes away from the desolation. 
‘Do you mean that it’s completely lifeless 
out there?’ 

‘The cities are oases in the desert that 
is our Earth,’ Mongrove confirmed. ‘The 
planet itself crumbles imminently.’ 

Jherek felt Mrs Underwood’s hand 
seeking his. He took it, grasping it firmly. 
She smiled bravely up at him. 

The Duke continued to fiddle with his 
useless power rings. '1 must say one feels 
a certain sense of loss,’ he said, half to 
himself. ‘Is My Lady Charlotina gone? 
And Bishop Castle? And Sweet Orb Mace? 
And Argonheart Po? And Lord Shark 
the Unknown?’ 

‘Everyone, save those here.’ 

‘Werther de Goethe?’ 

‘Werther, too.’ 

‘A shame. He would have enjoyed this 
scene so much.’ 

‘Werther flirts with Death no longer. 
Death grew impatient. Death took him, 
perforce.’ Lord Mongrove uttered a great 
sigh. T am meeting Yusharisp and the 
others here, shortly. We shall know then 
how much longer we have.’ 

‘Our time is limited, then?’ said Mrs 
Underwood. 

‘Probably.’ 

‘Gord!’ said Inspector Springer, upon 
whom the impact of Mongrove’s words 
was just beginning to dawn. ‘What bad 
luck!’ He removed his bowler again. '1 
suppose there’s no chance at all of get- 
ting back now? You wouldn’t ’ave seen 
a large time machine about, eh? We were 
’ere on official business . . .’ 

‘Nothing exists beyond the cities,’ 
Mongrove reiterated. T believe your time- 
travelling colleague was prevailed upon 
to help in the general exodus. We thought 
you dead, you see.’ 

For an instant, at their backs, the city 
shrieked, but subsided quickly. Scarlet 
clouds, like blood in water, swirled into 
the atmosphere. It was as if the city had 
been wounded. 

‘So he’s returned . . .’ continued 
Inspector Springer. ‘That’s for sure, eh?’ 
‘I regret that the evidence would 
suggest as much. If he was unlucky, he 
might have been caught up in the general 
destruction. It happened very quickly. 
Atoms, you know, dissipating. As our 
atoms will doubtless dissipate, eventually. 
As the city’s will. And the planet’s. Join- 
ing the universe.’ 

‘Oo, blimey!’ Sergeant Sherwood 
screwed up his face. 

‘Hm.’ Inspector Springer rubbed his 
moustache. 'I don’t know what the ’Ome 
Secretary’s going to say. There’s nobody 
to explain . . .’ 

‘And we'll never know, neither,’ 
Sergeant Sherwood pointed out. ‘This is 
a fine turn-up.’ He seemed to be accusing 



the inspector. ‘What prieepromotion now?’ 
‘I think it’s high time you reconciled 
yourselves to your fate,’ suggested 
Harold Underwood. ‘Earthly ambition 
should be put aside. We are, after all, 
here for eternity. We must begin consider- 
ing repentance.’ 

‘Do be quiet, Mr Underwood, there’s a 
good chap.’ Inspector Springer’s shoulders 
had slumped somewhat. 

‘It could be that there is still a chance 
of salvation, inspector.’ 

"Ow do you mean, sir?’ asked Sergeant 
Sherwood. ‘Salvation?’ 

‘I have been considering the possibility 
that one may be granted the Kingdom of 
Heaven, even after one has been con- 
signed here, if. one can work out, satis- 
factorily, exactly why one was placed 
here . . .’ 

"Ere?’ 

‘In Hell.’ 

‘You think this is ?’ 

‘I know it. sergeant!’ Harold Under- 
wood’s smile was radiant. Never had he 
been so relaxed. It was plain that he was 
absolutely happy. Amelia Underwood 
contemplated him with some relief and 
affection. 

‘I am reminded of John Bunyan’s 
uplifting moral tale, The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ began Mr Underwood, flinging a 
friendly arm around Sergeant Sherwood’s 
shoulders. ‘If you recall the story . . .’ 
They wandered off together, along the 
perimeter. 

‘Would that we were all so deluded at 
this moment,’ said Mrs Underwood. ‘Shall 
there be no chance of escape ultimately. 
Lord Mongrove?’ 

‘Yusharisp and his people are currently 
looking into the problem. It could be 
that, with careful use of the resources at 
our command, we could keep a small 
artificial vessel of some kind going for a 
few hundred years. We should have to 
ration all provisions most carefully. It 
might even be that some would not be 
able to join the vessel, that a selection 
would have to be made of those most 
likely to survive . . .’ 

‘A sort of new Ark,then?’she suggested. 
The reference was meaningless to Lord 
Mongrove, but he was polite. ‘If you like. 
It would entail living in the most rigorous 
and uncomfortable conditions. Self-disci- 
pline would be all-important, of course, 
and there would be no place for amuse- 
ment of any sort. We would use what we 
could from the cities, store the inform- 
ation we could glean, and wait.’ 

‘For what?’ asked the Duke of Queens, 
appalled. 

‘Well, for some kind of opportunity 
‘What kind?’ 

‘We cannot be sure. No one knows 
what will happen after the dissipation. 
Perhaps new suns and planets will begin 
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to form. Oh, I know it is not very hopeful, 
Duke of Queens, but it is better than 
complete extinction, is it not?’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the Duke of Queens 
with some dignity, ‘it is not! I hope you 
have no intention of selecting me for 
this— this drifting menagerie!’ 

‘The selection will be arranged justly. 
1 shall not be the arbiter. We must draw 
lots, I suppose.’ 

‘This is your plan, Lord Mongrove?’ 
asked Jherek. 

‘Well, mine and Yusharisp’s.’ 

‘It appeals to you?’ 

‘It is not a question of what appeals, 
Jherek Carnelian. It is a question of 
realities. There are no more options. Will 
you not understand that? There are no 
more options!’ Mongrove became almost 
kindly. ‘Jherek, your childhood is over. 
Now it is time for you to become an 
adult, to understand that the world is no 
longer your cockle.’ 

‘Don’t you mean oyster?’ Inspector 
Springer asked. 

‘I think he does,’ agreed Mrs Under- 
wood, with some distaste. The thought of 
seafood was still inclined to make her feel 
queasy. 

‘It would help,’ said Mongrove sternly, 
‘if I were not interrupted. I speak of the 
most serious matters. We may be moments 
away from total obliteration!’ He looked 
up. ‘Ah, here are our saviours.’ 

With a sort of wheezing noise the 
familiar assymetrical mound that was 
Yusharisp’s space-ship started to descend, 
to land near to Mongrove’s egg. Almost 
immediately a tiny squeaking began and a 
mould-covered door opened in the side 
of the ship . F rom the door issued Y usharisp 
(at least, is was probably Yusharisp) 
followed by his colleagues. 

‘So (skree) many sur(skree)vivors!’ 
exclaimed Yusharisp. ‘I suppose (skree) 
that we (roar) should be grateful! We, the 
survivors of (skree) Pweeli, greet (roar) 
you, and are glad to kreee yelp mawk 
. . .’ Yusharisp lifted one of his feet and 
began to fiddle with something at the 
side of his body. 

Another Pweelian (probably CPS Sna- 
shurup) said: ‘I take it (skree) that Lord 
Mongrove (roar) has informed you that 
the end (skree) is with us and that (roar) 
you must now (skree) place yourselves 
under our discipline (skree) if you wish to 
(roar) extend your chances of living 
(skree) (roar) . . .’ 

‘A most distasteful idea,’ said the 
Duke of Queens. 

The Pweelian said, with a note of satis- 
faction in his voice’ ‘It is not (skree) 
long since, Duke (roar) of Queens, that 
we were (roar) forced to subject ourselves 
to your will without (skree) any justifi- 
cation whatso(skree)ever!’ 

‘That was entirely different.’ 

‘Indeed (skree) it was!’ 



The Duke of Queens subsided into a 
sulk. 

. ‘As far (skree) as we can ascertain 
(skree),’ continued Yusharisp, ‘your cities 
are still continuing to (roar) function, 
though they have been hard pressed. 
Indeed, surprisingly, there is (skree) every 
evidence that (yelp) they will remain 
functional long enough (roar) to (skree) 
allow us good time in which to prepare 
evacuation (yelp). If a means of harness- 
ing their energies can be found . . .’ 
Helpfully, Jherek lifted a hand on 
which power rings gleamed. ‘These harness 
the energies of the city, Yusharisp. We 
have used them for a good many millions 
of years, I believe.’ 

‘Those toys (yelp) are not (skree) what 
we need now, Jherek Car(roar)nelian.’ 
‘This encounter becomes boring,’ said 
Jherek in Amelia’s ear. ‘Shall we seek 
privacy? 1 have much to say.’ 

‘Mr Carnelian -the Pweelians hope to 
help us!’ 

‘But in such a dull way, Amelia. 
Would you belong to yet another men- 
agerie?’ 

‘It is not quite the same thing. As they 
say, we have no choice!’ 

‘But we have. If the cities live, so may 
we live in them, at least for a while. We 
shall be free. We shall be alone.’ 

‘You do not fear annihilation, still? 
For all that you have seen that wasteland 
—out there?’ 

‘I am not entirely sure what “fear” 
is. Come, we’ll walk a little way and you 
can try to explain to me.’ 

‘Well— a little way . . .’ Her hand was in 
his. They began to leave. 

‘Where (skree) are you going?’ shrieked 
Yusharisp in astonishment. 

‘Perhaps we’ll rejoin you later,’ Jherek 
told him. ‘We have something we wish to 
discuss.’ 

‘There is no time! (Roar). There is no 
(yelp) time left!’ 

But Jherek ignored him. They headed 
for the city, where Harold Underwood 
and Sergeant Sherwood had already dis- 
appeared not long since. 

‘This is (skree) insane!’ cried Yusharisp. 
‘Do you reject our (roar) help, after all 
our efforts? After all we have (yelp) 
forgiven you!’ 

‘We are still a little confused,’ Jherek 
said, remembering his manners, ‘as to the 
exact nature of the catastrophe. So—’ 
‘Confused! Isn’t it (skree) obvious?’ 
‘You seem a trifle insistent that there 
is only one answer.’ 

‘I warned you, Jherek,’ said Mon- 
grove. ‘There are no more options!’ 
‘Aha.’ Jherek continued to draw Amelia 
towards the city. 

‘It is the very End of Time. The End 
of Matter!’ Mongrove had gone a very 
odd colour. ‘There may be only a few 
seconds left.’ 



‘Then I think we should like to spend 
them as peacefully as possible,’ Jherek 
told him. He put his arm round his 
Amelia’s shoulders. She moved closer to 
him. She smiled up into his face. He bent 
to kiss her, as they turned a corner of a 
ruined building. 

‘Oh, there you are, at last,’ said an 
amiable voice. ‘I’m not too late, after all.’ 
This time, Jherek did not respond to 
the newcomer until he had kissed Amelia 
Underwood warmly upon her welcoming 
lips. 




18 

In Which Truths are Revealed 
and Certain Relationships 
are Defined 



A burst of red, flickering light threw the 
figure of the Time Traveller (for it was 
he) into silhouette. The city gibbered for 
a moment, as if, in its senility, it had 
just become aware of danger. Voices 
began to sound from a variety of places 
as memory banks were activated, one by 
another. The near-querulous babble 
became quite disturbing before it sub- 
sided. Amelia’s kiss at length betrayed 
awareness of her surroundings, of an 
observer. Their lips withdrew, they 
smiled and shared a glance, and then 
they moved their heads to acknowledge 
the Time Traveller, who waited, non- 
chalantly studying some detail of a lichen- 
covered structure, until they had finished. 

‘Forgive us,’ said Jherek, ‘but with the 
uncertainty of our future . . .’ 
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‘Of course, of course.’ The Time 
Traveller had not heard Jherek’s words. 
He waved an airy hand. ‘I must admit I 
did not know if— phew— you’ll never 
believe the devil of a job I had to get 
those passengers back before coming on 
here. It couldn’t be more than a couple of 
hours, eh? A pretty fine balance. Has 
everyone else turned up?’ 

Jherek could tell by Amelia’s expres- 
sion that she disapproved of the Time 
Traveller’s insouciance. ‘The world ends, 
did you not know, sir? In a matter of 
minutes, we gather.’ 

‘Um.’ He nodded an acknowledge- 
ment, but did not judge the statement 
interesting. 

‘The Duke of Queens is here.’ Jherek 
wondered at a sudden fresh breeze bear- 
ing the scent of hyacinths. He sought the 
source, but the breeze subsided. ‘And 
Yusharisp, from space, and Inspector 
Springer, and Lord Mongrove, and 
Captain Mubbers and the rest.’ 

Almost blankly, the Time Traveller 
frowned. ‘No, no— Society people, I mean.’ 
‘Society?’ enquired Mrs Underwood, 
for the moment back in Bromley. Then 
she realised his meaning. ‘The Guild! 
They are due here? They hope to save 
something of the world?’ 

‘We arranged a meeting. This seemed 
the most convenient spot. On an ordinary 
course one can, after all, go no further!’ 
The Time Traveller walked the few yards 
to where his large and somewhat battered 
machine rested, its crystalline parts 
smouldering with dark, shifting colours, 
its brass reflecting the red light from the 
city. ‘Heaven knows what damage this 
jockeying about has done to my machine. 
It was never properly tested, you see. My 
main reason for being here is to get 
information from some Guild member, 
both as regards the obtaining of spare 
parts and so that I may, with luck, get 
back into my own universe.’ He tapped 
the ebony framework. ‘There’s a crack 
there that will last no more than another 
couple of long journeys.’ 

‘You do not come to witness the End 
of the World, then?’ Jherek wished that 
his power rings were working and that he 
could make himself a warmer coat. He 
felt a chill enter his bones. 

‘Oh, no, Mr Carnelian! I’ve seen that 
more than once!’ The Time Traveller 
was amused. ‘This is merely a convenient 
“time-mark”, if you take my meaning.’ 
‘But you could rescue Inspector 
Springer and his men, and my husband- 
take them back, surely?’ Mrs Underwood 
said. ‘You did, after all, bring them here.’ 
‘Well, I suppose that morally I have 
contributed to their predicament. How- 
ever, the Home Secretary requisitioned 
my machine. I was unwilling to use it. 
Indeed, Mrs Underwood, I was intimi- 
dated. I never thought to hear such threats 



from the lips of British Civil Servants! 
And it was Lord Jagged who gave me 
away. I was working in secret. Of course, 
recognising him, I confided something of 
my research to him.’ 

‘You recognised Lord Jagged?’ 

‘As a fellow time traveller, yes.’ 
‘So he is still in the 19th century!’ 
‘He was. He vanished shortly after I 
was contacted by the Home Secretary. 
I think initially he had hoped to requisi- 
tion my machine for his own use, and 
took advantage of his acquaintance with 
various members of the Government. 
His own machine had failed him, you see.’ 
‘Yet he was no longer in 1896 when 
you left?’ Jherek became eager for news 
of his friend’s safety. ‘Do you know 
where he went?’ 

‘He had some theory he wanted to test. 
Time travel without machinery. I thought 
it dangerous and told him as much. I 
don’t know what he was plotting. I must 
say I didn’t care for the fellow. An un- 
healthy sort of chap. Too full of himself . 
And he did me no good, involving me in 
his complicated schemes as he did.’ 
Jherek would not listen to this criti- 
cism. ‘You do not know him well. He has 
been a great help to me on more than one 
occasion.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure he has his virtues, but 
they are of the proud sort. He plays at 
God, and that’s what I can’t abide. You 
meet the odd time traveller like that. 
Generally speaking, they come to a sticky 
end.’ 

‘You think Lord Jagged is dead, then?’ 
Mrs Underwood asked him. 

‘More than likely.’ 

Jherek was grateful for the hand she 
slipped into his. ‘I believe this sensation 
must be very close to the “fear” you 
were talking about, Amelia. Or is it “grief”, 
I wonder?’ 

She became remorseful. ‘Ah, it is my 
fault. I teach you of nothing but pain. I 
have robbed you of your simple joyful- 
ness!’ 

He was surprised. ‘If joy flees, Amelia, 
it is in the face of experience. I love you. 
And it seems there is a price to pay for 
that ecstasy I feel.’ 

‘Price! You never mentioned such 
things before. You accepted the good and 
had no understanding of the evil.’ She 
spoke in an undertone, conscious of the 
Time Traveller’s proximity. 

Jherek raised her hand to his lips, 
kissing the clenched fingers. ‘Amelia, I 
mourn for Jagged, and perhaps my mother, 
too. There is no question . . .’ 

‘I become emotional,’ she said. ‘It is 
hard to know whether such a state of 
mind is suitable to the occasion . . .’ And 
she laughed, though her eyes blinked at 
tears. She cleared her throat. ‘Yes, this is 
mere hysteria. However, not knowing if 
death is a heartbeat hence or if we are to 



be saved . . .’ 

He drew her to him. He kissed her eyes. 
Very quickly, then, she recovered herself, 
contemplating the city with a worried, 
unhappy gaze. 

The city had every appearance of de- 
cline, and Jherek himself nolongerbelieved 
the assurances he had given her that the 
changes in it were merely superficial. 
Where once it had been possible to see for 
distances of almost a mile, down vistas 
of statuary and buildings, now there was 
only sufficient light (and that luridly un- 
pleasant) to see a hundred yards or so. 
He began to entertain thoughts of begging 
the Time Traveller to rescue them, to 
take them back to 1896, to risk the 
dangers of the Morphail Effect (which, 
anyway, did not seem to operate so 
savagely upon them as it did upon others). 

‘All that sunshine,’ she said. ‘It was 
false, as I told you. There was no real sun 
ever in your sky— only that which the 
cities made for you. They kept a shell 
burning and this barren cinder of a planet 
turning about it. Your whole world, 
Jherek-it was a lie!’ 

‘You are too critical, Amelia. Man has 
an instinct to sustain his own environment. 
The cities were created in response to 
that instinct. They served it well.’ 

Her mood changed. She started away 
from him. ‘It is so cruel that they should 
fail us now.’ 

‘Amelia . . .’ He moved to follow. 

It was then that the sphere appeared, 
without warning, a short distance from 
the Time Traveller’s ‘Chronomnibus’. It 
was black, and distorted images of the 
surrounding city could be seen in its 
gleaming hull. 

Jherek joined her and together they 
watched as a hatch whirled and two black- 
clad figures emerged, pushing back their 
breathing-apparatus and goggles to become 
recognisable as Mrs Una Persson and 
Captain Oswald Bastable. 

Captain Bastable smiled as he saw them. 
‘So you did arrive safely. Excellent.’ 

The Time Traveller approached, shak- 
ing hands with the young captain. ‘Glad 
you were able to keep the rendezvous, 
old man. How do you do, Mrs Persson? 
How pleasant to see you again.’ 

Captain Bastable was in high spirits. 
‘This should be worth witnessing, eh?’ 

‘You have not been present at the end 
before?’ 

‘No, indeed!’ 

‘I was hoping that you could give me 
some advice.’ 

‘Of course, if we can help. But the 
man you really need is Lord Jagged. It 
was he who—’ 

‘He is not here.’ The Time Traveller 
placed both hands in the pockets of his 
Norfolk. ‘There is some doubt that he 
survives.’ 

Una Persson shook out her short hair. 
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She glanced idly around as a building 
seemed to dance a few feet towards her 
and then collapsed in on itself, rather like 
a concertina. ‘I’ve never much cared for 
these places. Is this Tanelorn?’ 

‘Shanalorm, I think.’ Jherek held back, 
though he was desperate for news of his 
friend. 

‘Even the names are confusing. Will it 
take long?’ 

Believing that he interpreted her 
question, Jherek told her: ‘Mongrove 
estimates a matter of moments. He says 
the very planet crumbles.’ 

Mrs Persson sighed and rubbed at a 
weary eye. ‘We have Shifter co-ordinates 
which require working out, Captain 
Bastable. The conditions are so good. 
Such a pity to waste—’ 

‘The information we stand to gain . . .’ 
Evidently Captain Bastable had wanted 
to keep this appointment more than had 
she. He shrugged apologetically. ‘It isn’t 
every day we have the chance to see 
something as interesting . . .’ 

She gestured with a gauntleted hand. 
‘True. Pay no attention to me. I’m not 
quite recovered.’ 

‘I am trying to get back to my own 
universe,’ began the Time Traveller. ‘It 
was suggested to me that you could help, 
that you have experience of such prob- 
lems.’ 

‘It’s a matter of intersections,’ she told 
him. ‘That was why I wanted to concen- 
trate on the Shifter. Conditions are excel- 
lent.’ 

‘You can still help?’ 

‘Hopefully.’ She did not seem ready to 
discuss the matter. Politely, yet reluctant- 
ly, the Time Traveller checked his eager- 
ness and became silent. 

‘You are all taking this situation very 
casually.’ Amelia Underwood cast a 
critical eye over the little group. ‘Even 
selfishly. There is a possibility that at 
least some of those here could be evacu- 
ated, taken back through time. Have you 
no sense of the import-of the tragedy 
taking place? All the aspirations of our 
race vanishing as if they had never existed!’ 
Una Persson seemed to express a certain 
weary kindness when she replied: ‘That 
is, Mrs Underwood, a somewhat melo- 
dramatic interpretation . . .’ 

‘Mrs Persson, the situation seems to be 
rather more than “melodramatic’’. This is 
extinction!’ 

‘For some, possibly.’ 

‘Not for you time travellers, perhaps. 
Will you make no effort to help others?’ 
Mrs Persson did her best to stifle a 
yawn. ‘I think our perspectives must be 
very different, Mrs Underwood. I assure 
you that I am not without a social con- 
science, but when you have experienced so 
much, on such a scale, as we have ex- 
perienced, issues take on a different 
colouring. Besides, I do not think-Good 



heavens! What is that?’ 

They all followed her gaze towards a 
low line of ruins, recently crumbled. In 
the semi-darkness there bobbed, apparent- 
ly along the top of the ruins, a procession 
of about a dozen objects, roughly dome- 
shaped. They were immediately familiar 
to Jherek and Amelia as the helmets of 
Inspector Springer’s constables. They 
heard the faint sound of a whistle. 

Within a few seconds, as a break ap- 
peared in the ruins, it was apparent to all 
that they witnessed a chase. The Lat 
were attempting to escape their captors. 
Their little pear-shaped bodies scuttled 
rapidly over the fallen masonry, but 
Springer’s men were not far behind. They 
could hear the cries of the Lat and the 
police quite clearly now. 

‘Hrunt mibix ferkit!’ 

‘Stop! Stop in the name of the law! 
Collar ’im, Weech!' 

The Lat stumbled and fell, but man- 
aged to keep ahead of their pursuers, for 
all that most of them, save Captain 
Mubbers and perhaps Rokfrug, still wore 
handcuffs. 

The whistles shrilled again. There was 
a great waving of truncheons. The Lat dis- 
appeared from view, but emerged again 
not far from Mrs Persson's time-sphere, 
saw the group of humans and hesitated 
before dodging off in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The policemen, who would remain 
solidly conscious of their duty until the 
Crack of Doom sounded at last and the 
very ground fell away from beneath their 
pounding boots, continued implacably 
after their prey. 

Soon both Lat and police were out of 
sight and earshot again, and the conver- 
sation could resume. 

Mrs Persson lost something of her weary 
manner and seemed amused by the inci- 
dent. ‘I had no idea there were others 
here! Were not those the aliens we sent 
on? I would have thought that they would 
have left the planet by now.’ 

‘They wanted to loot and rape every- 
thing first,’ Jherek explained. ‘But then 
the Pweelians stopped them. The Pwee- 
lians seem to take pleasure in stopping 
almost everyone doing almost everything! 
This is their hour of triumph, I suppose. 
They have waited for it for a long time, 
of course, so it seems niggardly to criti- 
cise . . .’ 

‘You mean there is still another race 
of space travellers in the city?’ Captain 
Bastable asked. 

‘Yes. The Pweelians, as I said. They 
have some sort of plan for survival. But 
I did not find it agreeable. The Duke of 
Queens . . .’ 

‘He is here!’ Mrs Persson brightened. 
Captain Bastable frowned a little circum- 
spectly to himself. 

‘You know the Duke?’ 



‘Oh, we are old friends.’ 

‘And Lord Mongrove?’ 

‘I have heard of him,’ said Mrs Persson, 
‘but I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting him. However, if there is an 
opportunity . . .’ 

‘I should be delighted to introduce 
you. Always assuming that this little 
oasis, as Mongrove called it, doesn’t dis- 
integrate before I have the chance.’ 
‘Mr Carnelian!’ Amelia tugged at his 
sleeve. ‘I would remind you that this is 
no time for social chat. We must attempt 
to prevail upon these people to rescue as 
many of those here as is possible!’ 

‘I was forgetting. It is so nice to know 
that Mrs Persson is a friend of the Duke 
of Queens. Do you not think, dearest 
Amelia, that we should try to find him? 
He would be glad to resume the acquaint- 
ance, I am sure!’ 

Mrs Amelia Underwood shrugged her 
beautiful shoulders and sighed a really 
rather shallow sigh. She was beginning to 
lose interest, it seemed, in the whole 
business. 
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19 

In Which Differences of Opinion 
are Expressed 

and Relationships Further Defined 

Becoming aware of Amelia’s displeasure, 
and seeking to respond to events as she 
wished, Jherek recalled some Wheldrake. 

‘Thus is the close upon us 

(Corpse calls to corpse and chain 
echoes chain). 

Now the bold paint flakes upon the 
cheek 

(And our pain lends point to pain). 

Now there are none among us 

Need seek for Death 's domain . . . ’ 

Captain Bastable joined in the last 
line, looking for approval not to Jherek 
but to Mrs Underwood. 

‘Ah, Wheldrake,’ he began, ever apt . . 
‘Oh, bother Wheldrake!’ said Mrs 
Underwood, and she stalked off in the 
direction from which she and Jherek had 
originally come, but she paused suddenly 
as a cheerful voice called out: 

‘There you are, Amelia! Sergeant Sher- 
wood and I were just on the point of 
Woman’s contribution to Sin. It would be 
worth having any comments from the 
horse’s mouth, as you might say.’ 

‘And damn you, Harold!’ 

She gasped at her own language. Then 
she grinned. ‘Oh, dear . . .’ 

If Harold had noticed, he doubtless 
accepted her oath as further evidence of 
their situation. He smiled vaguely at her. 
‘Well, perhaps later . . .’ His pince-nez 
glittered so that his eye-sockets appeared 
to contain flame. Chatting, he and the 
police sergeant strolled on. 

Jherek caught up with her. T have 
offended you, my dear. I thought . . .’ 
‘Perhaps 1, too, am mad,’ she told him. 
‘Since nobody else is taking the end of 
the world seriously, then it is evident that 
I should not, either.’ But she was not con- 
vinced. 

‘Yusharisp and the Pweelians take it 
seriously, dearest Amelia. And Lord Mon- 
grove. But it seems to me that you have 
no real leaning in their direction.’ 

‘1 do what 1 think is right.’ 

‘Yet it conflicts with your tempera- 
ment, you would admit?’ 

‘Oh, this is unfair!’ She paced on. Now 
they could see the Pweelian spacecraft 
where they had left it. Inspector Springer 
and the Duke of Queens held their hands 
in the air. 

Standing on three legs, Yusharisp, or 
one of his comrades, held an object in 
his fourth foot (or hand) with which he 
menaced Inspector Springer and the Duke 
of Queens. 

‘My goodness!’ Amelia hesitated. ‘They 



are using force! Who would have suspected 
it?’ 

Lord Mongrove seemed put out by the 
turn of events. He stood to one side, 
muttering to himself. ‘I am not sure. I am 
not sure.’ 

‘We have decided (skree) to act for 
your own (roar) good,’ Yusharisp told the 
two men. ‘The others will be rounded up 
in time. Now, if you will kindly, for the 
moment, board the space-ship . . .’ 

‘Put that gun away!’ The ringing com- 
mand issued from the lips of Amelia 
Underwood. Even she seemed surprised 
by it. ‘Does the end of the world mean 
the end of the Rule of Law? What point 
is there in perpetuating intelligent life if 
violence is to be the method by which we 
survive? Are we not above the beasts?’ 

‘I think (skree), madam, that you 
(yelp) fail to understand the urgency 
(skree) of the situation (roar).’ Yusharisp 
was embarrased. The weapon wavered. 
Seeing this, the Duke of Queens immedi- 
ately lowered his hands. 

‘We (skrrreee) did not intend to con- 
tinue to threaten anyone (roar) after 
(yelp) the immediate danger was (skree) 
avoided.’ said another Pweelian. probably 
CPS Shushurup. ‘It is not in (skree) our 
nature to approve of (skree) violence or 
(roar) threats.’ 

‘You have been threatening everyone 
since you arrived!’ she told them. ‘Bully- 
ing us not, until now, with weapons, but 
with moral arguments which begin to 
seem increasingly specious to me and 
which have never convinced the denizens 
of this world (it is not mine, 1 might add, 
and I do not approve of their behaviour 
any more than do you). Now you give us 
evidence of the weakness of your argu- 
ments -you bring forth your guns and 
your bald threats of violence!’ 

‘It is not (skree) anything like so 
(roar) simple, madam. It is a question of 
(yelp) survive or die . . .’ 

‘It seems to me,’ she said calmly, ‘that 
it is you who simplify, Mr Yusharisp.' 

Jherek looked admiringly on. As 
usual, the arguments were inclined to 
confuse him, but he thought Amelia’s 
assumption of authority was magnificent. 

‘I would suggest,’ she continued, ‘that 
you leave these people to their own 
solutions to their problems, and that you 
do for yourselves whatever you think best.' 

‘Lord Mongrove (yelp) invited our 
(skree) help,’ said CPS Shushurup in an 
aggrieved whine. ‘Do not listen (skree) to 
her (yelp), Yusharisp. We must continue 
(roar) with our work!’ 

The limb holding the gun became 
steadier. Slowly, the Duke of Queens 
raised his hands, but he winked at Jherek 
Carnelian. 

Lord Mongrove’s gloomy boom inter- 
rupted the dispute. ‘I have, I must admit, 
Yusharisp, been having second thoughts .’ 



‘ Second thoughts!’ Yusharisp was 
beside himself. ‘At this (skree) stage!’ 
The little alien gestured with his 
weapon. ‘Look (skree) out there at that— 
that (roar) nothingness. Can you not feel 
(yelp) the city breaking apart? Lord Mon- 
grove, of all (skree) people, I would have 
thought that you (roar) could not change 
your mind. Why (skree) -why?’ 

The giant shuffled his feet in the rust 
and the dust. He scratched his huge head. 
He fingered the collar of his robe of 
funereal purple. ‘As a matter of fact, 
Yusharisp, I, too, am becoming just a jot 
bored with this-um— drama.’ 

‘Drama! Skrrreeeee! It is not a game 
(yelp), Lord Mongrove. You yourself said 
as (skree) much!’ 

‘Well, no . . .’ 

‘There, you see. Sergeant Sherwood. It 
cannot be argued any longer, I think, that 
there are no devils in Hell. Look at those 
chaps there. Devils, if ever I saw some!’ It 
was Harold Underwood, emerging from 
behind the Pweelians’ space-ship. ‘So 
much for the sceptics, eh? So much for 
the Darwinians, hm? So much. Sergeant 
Sherwood, for your much vaunted 
Science! 11a!’ He approached Yusharisp 
with some curiosity. He inspected him 
through his pince-nez. ‘What a distortion 
of the human body- revealing, of course, 
the distortion of the spirit within.’ He 
straightened up, linking arms again with 
his disciple. ‘With luck, Sergeant Sher- 
wood, we shall soon get a look at the Arch 
Fiend Himself!’ Nodding to those of the 
company he recognised, Harold Under- 
wood wandered off again. 

Mrs Underwood watched her husband 
disappear. ‘I must say, I have never known 
him so agreeable. What a shame he could 
not have been brought here before.’ 
‘I wash my (skree) feet of you all!’ 
said Yusharisp. He appeared to be sulking 
as he went to lean against the noxious 
side of his space-ship. ‘Most of them have 
run away already.’ 

‘Shall we lower our hands?’ asked the 
Duke of Queens. 

‘Do what you (skree) like . . .’ 

‘I wonder if my men ’ave caught them 
Latvians yet,’ said Inspector Springer. 
‘Not, I suppose, that it matters a lot now. 
On the other ’and, I ’ate to leave things 
unfinished. Know what 1 mean, duke?’ 
He looked at his watch. 

‘Oh, I do, very much. Inspector 
Springer. I had plans for a party that 
would have made all other parties seem 
drab, and 1 was about to embark on my 
new project-a life-size reproduction of 
the ancient planet Mars, complete with 
reproductions of all its major cities and a 
selection of different cultures from its 
history. But with things as they are . . .’ 
He contemplated the blackness of infinity 
beyond the city, he contemplated the 
ruin within. ‘There aren’t the materials 
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any longer, 1 suppose.’ 

‘Or the means,’ Mongrove reminded 
him. 'Are you sure, duke, that you don’t 
want to take part in this Salvation scheme?’ 
The Duke sat down upon a half-melted 
metal cube, it doesn’t have much to 
recommend it, dear Mongrove. And one 
cannot help feeling, well, interfered with 

The cube on which he sat began to 
grumble. Apologetically, he stood up. 

it is Fate which interferes with your 
useless idyll!’ said Yusharisp, in some 
exasperation. ‘Not (skree) the people of 
Pweeli. We acted (roar) from the noblest 
of motives.’ 

Once more losing interest in the con- 
versation, Jherek made to lead Amelia 
away. She resisted his tugging hand for 
only a moment before going with him. 

‘The time travellers and the space 
travellers do not, as yet, seem to be aware 
of one another’s presence,’ she said. 
‘Should we tell them? After all, only a 
few yards separate them!’ 

‘Let us leave them all, Amelia. Initially 
we sought privacy.’ 

Her expression softened. She moved 
closer to him. ‘Of course, dear Jherek.’ 
He swelled with pleasure. 

‘It will be so sad,’ she said a little later, 
in a melancholy tone, ‘to die when we 
have at last both admitted our feelings.’ 
‘To die, Amelia?’ 

Something like a dead tree, but made 
of soft stone, started to flicker. A screen 
appeared in its trunk. The image of a man 
began to speak, but there was no sound. 
They watched it for a little while before 
continuing. 

‘To die?’ he said. 

‘Well, we must accept the inevitable, 
Jherek.’ 

‘To be called by my first name! You 
do not know, Amelia, how happy you 
make me!’ 

‘There seemed no further point in 
refusing you the true expression of my 
feelings, since we have such a short time 
together.’ 

‘We have eternity!’ 

‘In one sense, possibly. But all are 
agreed that the city must soon perish.’ 
As if to deny her words, a steady 
throbbing began to pulse beneath their 
feet. It had strength and signified the 
presence of considerable energy, while 
the glow from the surrounding ruins 
suddenly took on a healthier colour, a 
sort of bright blue. 

‘There! The city recovers!’ Jherek 
exlaimed. 

‘No. Merely the appearance of recovery 
which always precedes death.’ 

‘What is that golden light over there?’ 
He pointed beyond a line of still-rotating 
cylinders. ‘It is like sunshine, Amelia!’ 
They began to run towards the source 
of the light. Soon they could see clearly 



what lay ahead. 

‘The city’s last illusion,’ said Jherek. 
They were both overawed, for the vision 
was so simple, yet so much at odds with 
its surroundings. It was a little grassy 
glade, full of wild flowers, warm and 
lovely in the sun, covering a space of only 
thirty feet or so, yet perfect in every 
detail, with butterflies, bees and a bird 
perching in a delicate elm. They could 
hear the bird singing. They could smell 
the grass. 

Hand in hand, they stepped into the 
illusion. 

‘It cannot last,’ she reminded him. ‘We 
should take advantage of it while we may.’ 
She stretched herself so that her head lay 
in his lap. He stroked her hair and her 
cheek. He stroked her neck. She breathed 
deeply and luxuriously, her eyes closed as 
she listened to the insects, feeling the 
warmth of that invisible, non-existent sun 
upon her skin. ‘Oh, Jherek . . .’ 

‘Amelia.’ He bent his head and kissed 
her tenderly upon the lips, for the second 
time since they had come to the city. With- 
out hesitation she responded, and his 
touch upon her bared shoulder, her waist, 
only made her cling to him the closer and 
kiss him more deeply. 

‘I am like a young girl,’ she said, after 
a while. ‘It is as it should have been.’ 

He was baffled by this reference, but 
he did not question her. He merely said: 
‘Now that you have called me by my first 
name, Amelia, does that mean that we are 
married, that we can . . .’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘We can 
never-never be husband and wife. Not 
now.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No, Jherek, dear. It is too late for that.’ 
‘I see.’ Wistfully, he pulled up a blade 
of grass. 

‘The divorce, you see, has not taken 
place. And no ceremony binds us. Oh, 
there is much I could explain, but let us 
not waste the minutes we have.’ 

‘These these conventions. They are 
important enough to deny us the ex- 
pression of our love?’ 

‘Oh, do not mistake me, my dear. I 
know now that those conventions are not 
universal— that they have no usefulness 
here— but you forget— for years I have 
obeyed them. 1 cannot, in my own self, 
rebel against them in so short a time. As 
it is, I quell a tide of guilt that threatens 
to flood through me.’ 

‘Guilt, again?’ 

‘Yes, dearest. If I went so suddenly 
against my training, I suspect that I should 
break down completely. I should not be 
the Amelia Underwood you know!’ 

‘Yet, if there were more time . . .’ 

‘Oh, I know that eventually I should 
have been able to overcome the guilt. 
That is the awful irony of it all!’ 

‘It is ironic,’ he agreed. He rose, helping 



her to her feet. ‘Let us see what the picnic 
can offer us.’ 

The song of the bird (it was some sort 
of macaw) continued to sound from the 
tree as they approached the red-and-white 
chequered cloth, but another noise began 
to break through, a sort of shrilling which 
was familiar to both of them. Then, burst- 
ing from the gloom of the city into the 
sunlight of the illusion, Captain Mubbers, 
Rokfrug and the other Lat appeared. 
They were badly out of breath and 
sweating; they had something of the 
appearance of bright red, animated turnips. 
Their three pupils rolled wildly in their 
eyes as they sighted Jherek and Amelia 
and came to a confused halt. 

‘Mibix?’ said Rokfrug, recognising 
Jherek. ‘Drexim flug roodi?’ 

‘You are still, I take it, pursued by the 
police.’ Amelia was impatient, more than 
cool towards the intruders. ‘There is no- 
where to hide here.’ 

‘Hrunt krufroodi.’ Captain Mubbers 
glanced behind him as there came a 
thundering of boots and the dozen iden- 
tically clad police officers, evidently as 
weary as the Lat, burst into the pastoral 
illusion, paused, blinked and began to 
advance towards their quarry, whereupon 
Captain Mubbers uttered a strangled 
‘Ferkit!’ and turned at bay, ready to do 
battle against their overwhelmingnumbers. 

‘Oh, really!’ cried Amelia Underwood. 
‘Officer, this will not do!’ She addressed 
the nearest policeman. 

The policeman said steadily: ‘You’re 
all under arrest. You might as well come 
quietly.’ 

‘You intend to arrest us, as well?’ Mrs 
Underwood bridled. 

‘Strictly speakin’, ma’am, you’ve been 
under arrest from the start. All right, 
lads . . .’ But he hesitated when two loud 
popping noises sounded, close together, 
and Lord Jagged of Canaria,’ the Iron 
Orchid upon his arm, materialised on the 
hillock. 

Lord Jagged was resplendent in his 
favourite pale yellow robes, his tall collar 
framing his patrician features. He seemed 
in high spirits. The Iron Orchid, at her 
most stately and beautiful, wore billow- 
ing white of an untypical cut and was as 
happy as her escort. 

‘At last!’ said Lord Jagged, apparently 
in some relief. ‘This must be the fiftieth 
attempt!’ 

‘The forty-ninth, indefatigable Jagged,’ 
crooned the Orchid. ‘I intended to give 
up on the fiftieth.’ 

Jherek ran towards his friend and his 
mother. ‘Oh, Jagged! Cryptic, magnificent, 
darling Jagged! We have worried about 
you so much! And Iron Orchid, you are 
delicious. Where, where have you been?’ 

The kiss from Jagged’s lips on Jherek’s 
was less than chaste and was equalled by 
the Iron Orchid’s. Standing back from 
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them, Mrs Underwood permitted herself 
a sniff, but came forward reluctantly as 
the radiant Orchid beckoned. 

‘My dears, you will be so delighted by 
our news! But you seem distraught. 
What has been happening to you?’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Underwood with some 
pleasure, ‘we are currently under arrest, 
although the charge is not altogether clear.’ 

‘You seem to have a penchant, you 
two, for falling foul of the law,’ said 
Jagged, casting a languid eye over the 
company. ‘It’s all right, constable. I think 
you know who 1 am.’ 

The leading constable saluted, but 
stood his ground. ‘Yes, sir,’ he said un- 
certainly. ‘Though we do ’ave orders, 
direct from the ’Ome Secretary . . .’ 

‘The Home Secretary, constable, takes 
his advice from me, as no doubt you are 
aware . . .’ 

‘I ’ad ’eard something to that effect, 
sir.’ He fingered his chin. ‘What about 
these Latvians?’ 

Lord Jagged shrugged. ‘I don’t think 
they offer a threat to the Crown any 
longer.’ 

Jherek Carnelian was overjoyed by his 
friend’s performance. ‘Excellent, dear 
Jagged! Excellent!’ 

‘And then, sir, there’s some question 
about it being the end o’ the world,’ con- 
tinued the constable. 

‘Don’t concern yourself with that, my 
good man. I’ll look into it, the first chance 
I get.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ As one in a dream, the 
policeman signed to his colleagues. ‘We’d 
better be getting back, then. Shall we tell 
Inspector Springer you’re in charge now, 
sir?’ 

‘You might as well, constable.’ 

The policemen wandered out of the 
illusion and disappeared in the darkness 
of the city, leaving the Lat somewhat 
non plussed. Captain Mubbers looked en- 
quiringly up at Lord Jagged, but received 
a dismissive glance. 

Rokfrug had found the food and was 
cramming his mouth with pie. ‘Groodnix!’ 
he said. ‘Trimpit dernik, queely!’ 

The rest of the Lat seated themselves 
around the cloth and were soon feasting 
with gusto. 

‘So. most miraculous of mothers, you 
knew all along where to find Lord Jagged!’ 
Jherek hugged her again. ‘You played the 
same game, eh?’ 

‘Not at all!’ She was offended. ‘We 
met quite by accident. 1 had, it is true, 
grown so bored with our world that 1 
sought one which would prove more 
agreeable, and some, I’ll admit, were 
interesting, but the Morphail Effect gave 
me difficulties. I kept being thrown out 
of one era and into another almost before 
I knew it. Brannart had warned me, but 
your experiences had caused me to dis- 
believe him.’ She inspected her son from 



head to foot, and her look towards 
Amelia Underwood was not as critical as 
it had once been. ‘You are both pale. 
You need to replenish your bloom.’ 
‘Now we bloom, opulent Orchid! We 
feared so much for your well being. Oh, 
and since you have been gone the world 
has grown dark . . .’ 

‘Death, we are told, has come to the 
universe,’ put in Amelia, returning the 
Iron Orchid’s glance. 

Lord Jagged of Canaria smiled a wide, 
soft smile. ‘Well, so we are returned at an 
opportune moment.’ 

‘It depends what you mean by oppor- 
tune, Lord Jagged.’ Amelia Underwood 
pointed out into the darkness. ‘Even the 
city dies now.’ 

‘Of all our friends,’ Jherek continued 
sorrowfully, ‘only Lord Mongrove and 
the Duke of Queens survive. The rest are 
memories.’ 

‘Memories are sufficient, I think,' said 
Jagged. ‘They will do.’ 

‘You are callous, sir!’ Mrs Underwood 
adjusted a button at her throat. 

‘Call me so.’ 

‘We expected you to be waiting for us. 
Jagged,’ said Jherek Carnelian, ‘when we 
returned to the End of Time. Did you not 
promise to be here- to explain?’ 

T arrived, but had to leave again almost 
at once. Through no fault of my own, I 
was delayed. My machine failed me. 1 
had to make some experiments. It was in 
the course of these experiments that I 
happened to meet your mother and she 
prevailed upon me to satisfy a whim.’ 
‘A whim?’ Mrs Underwood turned 
away in disgust. 

‘We are married,’ said the Iron Orchid 
almost demurely. ‘At last.’ 

‘Married. 1 envy you! How did this 
come about?’ 

‘It was a simple ceremony, Jherek, my 
juice.’ She stroked the white material of 
her gown. It seemed that she blushed. 

Curiosity made Amelia Underwood 
turn back. 

‘It was in the 58th century, 1 think,’ 
the Iron Orchid said. ‘Their customs are 
very moving. Simple, yet profound. The 
sacrifice of the slaves had, happily, become 
optional by the middle of what I believe 
they called the “Wet Prince” period. We 
had little else to do. you see, since we 
were waiting for the right moment to try 
to transfer . . .’ 

‘Sans machine,’ said Jagged, with a cer- 
tain quiet pride. ‘We have learned to travel, 
perforce, without gadgetry. It was always 
theoretically possible.’ 

‘By a coincidence difficult to credit,’ 
she continued, ‘Lord Jagged found me a 
prisoner of some extraterrestrial creatures 
temporarily in control of the planet ’ 
‘The Flerpian Conquests of 4004-6,’ 
explained Jagged in an aside. 

‘ and was able to rescue me before I 



could experience an interesting method 
of torture they had devised, where the 
shoulders are exposed to—’ She broke 
off. ‘But I digress. From there we con- 
tinued to move forward as best we could, 
by a series of stages. 1 could not, of 
course, have done it on my own. And 
some of the natives were obstructive. But 
your father handled them so well. He is 
very good with natives, don’t you think?’ 
Jherek said in a small voice: ‘My father?’ 
‘Lord Jagged, of course! You must 
have guessed, my egg!’ 

‘I thought there was a rumour concern- 
ing Sweet Orb Mace . . .’ 

‘Your father wished to make a secret 
of it, for reasons of his own. It was so 
long ago. He had some scientific obsession 
then concerning his own genes and how 
best to perpetuate them. He thought this 
method the most satisfactory.’ 

‘As it proved.’ Lord Jagged put a slim- 
fingered hand upon his son’s head and 
affectionately ruffled his hair. ‘As it 
proved.’ 

Again, Jherek embraced Lord Jagged. 
‘Oh, I am so pleased, Jagged, that it is 
you! This news is a gift that makes all 
the waiting worthwhile.’ He reached to 
take his shy Amelia’s hand. ‘This is, indeed, 
the happiest of days!’ 

Mrs Underwood was reserved, though 
she did not deny him her hand. She stood 
in that smiling company and she tried to 
speak. She failed, and now the Iron 
Orchid hugged her. ‘Tell me, dearest 
Amelia, that you are to be our new 
daughter!’ 

‘As I explained to Jherek, it might 
have been possible.’ 

‘In the past?’ 

‘You seem to forget, Iron Orchid, that 
there is nothing but the past. There is no 
future left to us.’ 

‘No future?’ 

‘She is quite right.’ Lord Jagged took 
his hands from his son’s shoulders. 

‘Oh!’ A knuckle rose to Amelia’s 
mouth. ‘1 had hoped you brought a re- 
prieve. It was foolish . . .’ 

Arranging his yellow robes about him, 
Lord Jagged of Canaria seated himself 
upon the hillock, indicating that they 
should join him. ‘The information I have 
is probably not altogether palatable,’ he 
began, "but since I promised an explana- 
tion when last we parted, I feel obliged 
to fulfil that promise. I trust I will not 
bore you.’ And he began to speak. 
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20 

In Which Lord Jagged of Canaria 
Exhibits a Frankness 
Not Previously Displayed 

‘I suppose, my dears, that I had best 
begin by admitting that I was not origin- 
ally from the End of Time,’ said Lord 
Jagged. 'My origins are not too far from 
your own, Amelia (if I may call you 
Amelia)— in the 21st century, to be exact. 
After a number of adventures, I arrived 
here, some thousand or so years ago, and, 
not wishing to spend my life in a men- 
agerie, set myself up as a self-created 
personality. Thus, though trapped by the 
Morphaii Effect, 1 was able to continue 
my research and experiments into the 
Nature of Time, discovering, in fact, that 
I could, by exercising certain disciplines, 
remain for long periods in one era. It 
even became apparent that I could, if I 
wished, settle in certain unpopulated 
periods. During the course of these experi- 
ments, I met other time travellers, in- 
cluding Mrs Persson (perhaps the most 
experienced chrononaut we have), and 
was able to exchange information, con- 
cluding at last that I was something of 
a sport, for no other time traveller was 
as little influenced as was I by the Mor- 
phaii Effect. At last 1 concluded that I 
was, under certain conditions, impervious 
to the Effect so long as I took particular 
precautions (which included settling very 
thoroughly in one period and producing 
no anachronisms whatsoever). Further 
research showed that my ability had only 
so much to do with self-discipline and a 
great deal to do with my particular genes.’ 

‘Aha!’ said Jherek. ‘Others spoke of 
genes to us.’ 

‘Quite so. Well, in the course of my 
various expeditions through the millennia 
I became aware, long before that alien 
brought the news to us, that the End of 
Time was close. Having learned so much, 
it seemed to me then that I might be able 
to save something of our culture and, 
indeed, ensure the survival of our race by 
making a kind of loop. It must be obvious 
to you what 1 hoped to do to take cer- 
tain people from the End of Time and 
put them at the Beginning, with all their 
knowledge (or as much as could be taken) 
and their civilisation intact. Science 
would build us new cities, 1 thought, and 
we should have billions more years ahead 
of us. However, one factor emerged very 
early and that concerned the Morphaii 
Effect. It would not permit my plan, no 
matter how far back in time I went. Only 
those with genes like mine might colonise 
the past. Therefore I modified my scheme. 
1 would find a new Adam and Eve who 
could breed together and produce a race 



unfettered by Time (or at least the irritat- 
ing Morphaii Effect). To do this I had to 
find a man and a woman who shared the 
same characteristics as myself. At length 
I gave up my search, discovered, through 
experiments, that your mother, Jherek, 
the Iron Orchid, was the only creature I 
had ever found who had genes even begin- 
ning to resemble mine. That was when I 
put to her, without her knowledge of my 
intentions, that we should conceive a 
child together.’ 

‘It seemed such an amusing idea,’ said 
the Iron Orchid. ‘And no-one had done 
anything like it for millennia!’ 

‘Thus, after some difficulties, you 
were born, my boy. But I still needed to 
find a wife for you, one who could remain, 
say, in the Palaezoic (where a station, as I 
think you now know, already exists) with- 
out suddenly being whisked out of it 
again. I searched from the beginnings of 
history, trying subject after subject, until 
at last, Amelia Underwood. I found my 
Eve— you!’ 

‘If you had consulted me, sir . . .’ 
‘I could tell you nothing. I have ex- 
plained that I had to work in secrecy, 
that my method of countering the Mor- 
phaii Effect was so delicate that I could 
not then afford a single tiny anachronism. 
To consult you would have been to reveal 
something of my own identity. An im- 
possibility then— a dangerous thought! I 
had to kidnap you and bring you here. 
Then I had to introduce you to Jherek, 
then I had to hope that you would be 
attracted to one another. Everything in 
fact seemed to go reasonably well. But I 
reckoned without the complications- My 
Lady Charlotina, you’ll recall, interfered, 
piqued by the manner in which she had 
been deceived by us.’ 

‘And when I went to seek your help, 
you were not there. Jagged! You were 
about your temporal adventurings then!’ 
‘Exactly, Jherek. By bad chance I was 
not to forestall your going to Brannart, 
borrowing a machine and returning to the 
19th century. I was, I assure you, as sur- 
prised to encounter you there as you 
were surprised to see me! Luckily, in one 
of my roles, as High Court Judge, I ar- 
ranged to preside at your trial . . .’ 
*. . . and you could not acknowledge 
me, because of the Morphaii Effect!’ 
‘Yes. But I did arrange for the Effect 
to work at the very moment of your 
apparent execution. This led me to make 
other discoveries about the Nature of 
Time, but I could not afford even then to 
tell you of my plans. Mrs Underwood had 
to remain where she was (itself regarded 
as an impossibility by Brannart) while I 
worked. I returned here as soon as possible, 
desperately trying to remedy matters but 
gradually learning more and more things 
which conflicted with Brannart’s theories. 
I was able to contact Mrs Persson and she 



was of considerable help to me. I arranged 
to meet her here, by the by . . .’ 

‘She has arrived,’ Amelia Underwood 
told him. 

‘I am very pleased. She wishes to 
watch-but I move ahead of myself. The 
next thing I learned, on my return, was 
that you had again vanished, Jherek. But 
you had made a discovery which was to 
alter my whole research. I had heard 
rumours about a method of recycling 
Time, but had dismissed them. The 
Nursery you discovered not only proved 
that it was possible, but showed how it 
was possible. It meant that much of what 
I had been doing was no longer necessary. 
But you, of course, were still stranded. I 
risked much to return and rescue you all, 
exposing myself to the Morphaii Effect 
and, indeed, suffering from it. I became 
stranded in the 19th century, and if it 
had not been for that time-travelling 
fellow, what’s-his-name, arriving out of 
the blue, I might never have hit upon the 
solution to my problem. He was able to 
give me a great deal of information about 
alternate time-cycles-he was from one 
himself, of eourse-and I regret that, in 
order to save myself embarrassment (for 
by then I had exposed myself too far and 
my disguises, as it were-, were wearing 
rather thin), I had to go along with the 
Home Secretary’s scheme for comandeer- 
ing his time-craft and sending it after you. 
I did not imagine the complications I 
have witnessed . . .’ 

‘It seems to me, Lord Jagged,’ rnur- 
mered Amelia Underwood, ‘that your 
problems would not have arisen at all, 
had you anticipated certain ordinary 
human factors . . .’ 

‘I bow to your criticism, Amelia. I 
deserve it. But I was a man obsessed and 
needing to act, I thought, with great 
urgency. Ail the various fluctuations 
created in the megaflow largely because 
of me. I’ll admit— were actually contribut- 
ing to the general confusion. The present 
condition of this universe would not have 
manifested itself for a while yet, but for 
the energy used by the cities in our various 
schemes. But all that will change now, 
with luck.’ 

‘Change? You say it is too late.’ 

‘Did 1 give you that impression? I am 
sorry. I wish that you had not had to 
suffer so much, particularly since it now 
appears that my whole experiment was 
pointless.’ 

Cont’d on 
page 23 
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MY TIME 

TIER TIME 

by David Penny 




1 

I saw the krie first. I had been working on the cottage all week, 
and it was beginning to resemble my memories of it. and I 
decided I deserved a few hours break from fixing roofs and re- 
pairing windows. So I was sitting out front on the lawn, the 
grass of which I still hadn't gotten around to cutting; maybe 
because childhood memories always make the grass seem longer, 
and it suited my sense of nostalgia to leave it as it was. 

The view was the same as always, and I don't suppose that 
will ever change. In the foreground the sloping lawn, beyond 
that the trees of a small copse, then the fiat marshland with 
the scattered village houses built on it and beyond, more marsh- 
land until the sand dunes and the sea. 

I had a pitcher full of iced vodka and orange on the table 
beside me. and the hammock swung between the old apple 
trees, a glass in my hand feeling icy and cool, occasionally lift- 
ing it to my lips and sipping the sweet-bitter alcoholic drink. It 
was late summer on Tipit. and I had just returned from ten 
years on the big Interstellar Cruisers. Or five hundred years: 
depending on which way you looked at it. 

The shade under the trees looked good and I was resting my 
eyes in it. imagining things under there, faries and goblins, 
childish things like I had imagined a thousand summers ago 
when I was a kid. They say you can't ever return to those times, 
but it's not true, you can if the mood is right and the sun warm, 
if you’re slightly drunk and swinging in a lazy hammock with 
the breeze sea-tasting and carrying the sound of distant waves 
on hot beaches. 

My eyes half-lidded watching the grey shadow saw misty 
movements. For a while 1 ignored them, smiling at my own 
imagination. Then the shadow shifted and flickered. Sun reflec- 
tions through leaves bounced off gold and bright metal blue. 
The krie moved, hovered out in the open and then was gone 
again, like they always go. like magic, at once. 

The krie were native to Tipit: they had been there when the 
first people colonised two and a half thousand years ago. fresh 
out from Earth with their ideals and enthusiasm. No one had 
ever bothered to find out about them; they were harmless, 
mythic creatures, and there always seemed too much work to 
do to bother about the pretty half-insect half-animal creatures. 



And then later, when there was time, it didn’t seem to matter. 
They were familiar, something that had always been around, 
and no one ever thought twice about a thing they saw every day 
of their lives. 

I had never seen one this close before. Usually they stayed 
high, riding thermal currents. Now and then a youngster would 
drop down and watch us humans with its big faceted eyes, and 
then disappear, like the krie do. 

The one that appeared at the bottom of my lawn was an 
adult. Twenty feet long, its body a shifting pattern of light and 
reflection, like bright metal armour plate, its six wings dancing, 
gossamer in sunlight. It looked like a dragonfly; a huge, legendary 
dragonfly. 

I took another sip of my drink and opened my eyes wider. 
There was no sign of the krie now. You never saw them m8ve at 
all. they were there and then not there, moving too quickly for 
mere human senses to discern. 

It came back and sat on the lawn, twenty yards from me. It 
might have been frightening, just the sheer size and strangeness 
of it. but the large multiple eyes didn’t seem to carry any threat 
in them, just curiosity. It shifted its head to a new viewpoint 
and I smiled, shifted my head back in a soft copy. 

"D’you like him?'' 

I turned to locate the source of the voice. For a moment I 
thought it was the krie which had spoken. Then I saw the girl. 

She was standing on the other side of the table: short and 
sunny. Her hair was long and pale red, thin and ruffled by the 
breeze. She was dressed in a short dress of some animal skin 
that was light yellow-brown, and her skin that was uncovered 
almost matched it in colour. Her eyes were bright green and 
huge, her face like a pixie’s, only prettier. 

"I like him fine.” I said. “Is he a friend of yours?” 

She nodded and smiled, as if she had some great secret that 
was burning laughter inside her. 

"I didn't know they came to people,” I said. 

"Oh. they don't. 1 went to him. They’re very shy really, so I 
had to.” 

I nodded and sipped at my drink. 

“Can I have one?” she asked. 

“Are you old enough to drink? It might look like orange 
juice, but it isn't.” 
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She pulled a face at me. “I know that. How old do you think 
I am?” 

“Sixteen. Seventeen?” 

She laughed; a nice sound. “I’m twenty-two. Now can I have 
one?” 

“I’ll have to get you a glass from the house.” 

“Okay.” She sat down cross legged on the grass while I 
dropped out of the hammock and went to the kitchen for 
another glass. I poured her some of the orange vodka and handed 
it over, then sat down on the grass as well. She took a long 
swallow out of the glass and smiled blissfully. “That’s good 
stuff, I haven’t had anything like it in a long time. They don’t 
like me much in the village any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“I ran away from home.” 

“I’d have thought you were old enough to leave,” I said. 
“Oh, this was a long time ago. Three years. They sent a 
search party out for me, but I knew where to hide and they 
never found me. I can go back into the village now and no one 
talks to me, they treat me as if I’m not even there.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of the krie. They think it’s something bad making 
friends with them. It’s not the kind of thing young girls ought 
to do.” 

“You’re a young woman, not a young girl,” I said. 

She lifted her shoulders. “Yeah, them too I suppose. You 
want to meet him?” 

“Has he got a name?” 

“No. I just call him krie.” 

“And what d’you call the others?” 

“I call them krie too.” She grinned. “He’s quite tame, won’t 
hurt you. Come here krie, meet a new friend.” 

The krie disappeared, then appeared again right next to us 
without any apparent in between. Close up he was even more 
impressive. His head was large and close to us, and didn’t look at 
all insect-like. He had a small mouth, and above it two thin 
nostril slits; his eyes were the only insectoid part of the face, 
made of hundreds of crystal facets that flickered with internal 
light. His body curled around, segmented and covered with a 
fine down that shifted colour like patterns on oil. Set along the 
underbelly were small pores through which he breathed, the 
hairs around them fluttering with the passage of air. 

“How come he’s got too many noses?” I said. 

“He’s got two sets of lungs. And two hearts. One set supplies 
his body, the other set his head and brain. It’s a very clever 
system.” 

I looked at his eyes, his face, and wondered if he could smile, 
and if he could what it might look like. 

“He looks almost intelligent,” I said. 

“Oh, he is.” She grinned again and finished her drink, handed 
the glass back to me. “I’ve got to go now. I’ll come and see you 
again, shall I?” 

“I’d like that,” I said. 

She nodded and smiled, stood and grabbed hold of one of 



the wing cases along the krie’s flank and pulled herself up onto 
its back, sitting astride the narrowing that might have been a 
neck. She waved and was gone. One moment they were both 
there, krie and girl, and the next there was a rush of air and the 
lawn was empty. I looked up at the sky, but it was empty even 
of clouds and the usual flocks of krie were not riding the thermals. 

I picked up her glass and looked at it. The frosting of mositure 
on the outside still held a clear patch where her hand had held 
it, and a half moon against the rim where she had drunk. 

I shook my head. She had really been there. 

I knew I would never be able to settle in the hammock again 
that afternoon, so I went back into the cottage and started work 
on the bedroom, putting some new beams into the ceiling. 
Ever since my arrival the villagers had treated me distantly. I 
couldn’t blame them, none had been alive when I left; not even 
their great or great-great-grandparents had been alive. I was just 
another stranger, and there was only one way they knew how to 
react to strangers. Maybe there were one or two stories about 
me, the boy who had left to go into space, who didn’t get any 
older. It still made me an outsider. 

I was conscious of it when I went into the village for my 
supplies the day after the girl called; the same feeling as when I 
came down off the train my first day there. I was a curiosity, 
like an animal at a zoo. They stopped whatever they were 
doing and stared openly as I passed, not aware that it might be 
considered impolite. It was their village, wasn’t it? And why 
should some stranger say what was or wasn’t right? 

I collected enough groceries to last me the week and stopped 
off at the inn on my way back to the cottage. The landlord 
there wasn’t as bad as the others; he sometimes had fishing 
parties to stay, and was used to speaking with strangers as a part 
of the job. 

I sat at the bar and ordered a drink. There was a group of 
locals sitting in one shadowy corner— old men retired from the 
boats or fields— playing a convoluted table game that involved 
dice and small wooden blocks. Occasionally one would rap the 
table with a block and everyone would move their pieces around. 
It was a game that seemed to have no end, and no clear winners; 
a little like life. There was a lot of soft talk involved, and it was 
obviously thirsty work because there was a steady stream of 
fresh mugs to their table. 

They took no notice of me, so I returned the gesture and 
didn’t watch them. 

“How’re you settling in at that place of yours, Mr Jukes?” the 
barman said. 

“Not bad, Sam. It’s habitable now, but it’s going to take me 
awhile before it’s really back to how it was. It’s been empty a 
long time.” 

Sam glanced over at the game players, and then leaned closer 
to me. “Is it true, the rumours I’ve heard, that you used to live 
there?” 

I nodded across the rim of my mug. 

“But it’s been empty for years. You don’t look old enough 
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I smiled. “I worked on the Liners for a few years.” 

“Space?” 

I nodded again. 

“Is it like they say— you don’t ever get any older?” 

“Not quite. I still aged, but not quite the same way. You see, 
we used to travel at nearly the speed of light. When you move 
that fast things change a bit. For every year we spent travelling, 
about sixty years passed on the outside. It’s relativity.” 

He looked at me with a straight face, and I could see he 
thought I was trying to pull some con on him. 

“Really,” I said. “I left here four hundred and eighty-nine 
years ago, when I was seventeen, and I’m twenty-seven now.” 
He smiled, then chuckled deep in his throat. “That’s good,” 
he said, “real good, Mr Jukes. Tell me, where did you manage to 
buy that old cottage from? I didn’t even know it was for sale.” 
“I bought it in Gemstone,” I said. “From an old man who’d 
won it in a poker game.” 

“Yeah? That’s a real stroke of luck you had there, Mr Jukes. 
You want another drink?” 

I shook my head. “No thanks. You can swop me some infor- 
mation though, if you like.” 

“I can?” 

“D’you happen to know anything about a girl that used to 
live around here who went off to live with the krie?” 

“Sandi Rickson? You don’t want to go asking about her, Mr 
Jukes. We don’t talk about her around here anymore.” 

“Why not?” 

He glanced around the bar, then leaned even closer. “We just 
don’t like to discuss the Rickson girl around here now. If she 
wants to go off and live like an animal with those things then it’s 
her business, but you can’t expect decent folk to treat her like 
we used to, can you? It’s not right, Mr Jukes, a girl like that liv- 
ing with aliens.” 

I almost laughed, but managed to stop myself. I hadn’t 
thought of the krie as alien. But I suppose they were. 

“You won’t go making any trouble will you, Mr Jukes? 
People are touchy about the Rickson girl around here.” 

I shook my head. “I won’t make trouble. Give me a couple 
of bottles of vodka to take out, will you?” 

Sam pulled down two bottles from the shelving at the back 
of the bar. I took them and pushed them into my coat pockets, 
picked up my sack of groceries. 

“Just out of interest, Mr Jukes, how much did you pay for 
that cottage?” 

“What? Oh, not much; the man needed some money badly. 
It was a bargain.” 

“Needs an awful lot of work done to it though.” 

“Well, Sam I’ve got an awful lot of time.” 

I went out into the sunlight and started walking across the 
marsh dykes towards the knot of high ground where the cottage 
was. It stuck up from the marsh like some piece of other world, 
an old lump of glacial rock and earth left stranded when the ice 
moved back. 

I could almost see Sam going round telling everyone how I had 



bought the cottage, and imagined him embellishing the story, 
telling how I won it in a poker game, or a fight, or was given it 
by a grateful lover. Anything. The stories would do me no harm. 

It’s funny how people won’t believe the truth. But I suppose 
if someone told me about the Ships and I hadn’t experienced 
them for myself, I wouldn’t believe it either. 

I climbed a fence across the dyke and stopped for a moment, 
looking up at the sky. The krie were back there, hovering and 
wheeling. Occasionally one would disappear completely and sud- 
denly, to appear in some new position far removed from its old 
one. They were high and far away, but I couldn’t see if one had 
a girl riding on it’s back. 

1 stopped at the bottom of the wood and rested my sack on the 
ground, took out one of the bottles and tried a little taste. I 
don’t want to give the impression I drink too much. 

The truth is though, I do drink too much. What else can you 
expect when I live the way I do, in a different time to the one I 
was born into? They don’t tell you about that when you sign 
onto a Ship; not that anyone would believe them if they did; 
when you’re that age, young and eager, you’re in love with the 
idea of space and no horror stories are going to put you off. 

After a couple of months you learn. We docked in Tipit eight 
months after I had shipped out, and I tried to get in touch with 
my parents. They had been dead for fifteen years. 

I’ve seen some of the men who signed on for life, too afraid 
to try returning to any kind of normal life. At least on the Ships 
you have your own society in miniature, your own companions 
and mythology which gives meaning to existence. One old man I 
met while I was on the Starboat had been riding different Ships 
since almost the beginning of time. He had signed on with the 
third Ship to leave Earth carrying colonists to Alpha Centauri, 
and he hadn’t stopped since. He rode scouts and exploration 
vessels, then freight and passenger liners. The outside Galaxy 
had drifted past him at the rate of sixty years to one. When he 
reached the age of compulsory retirement he had managed to 
save enough so he didn’t have to go dirtside, spent the rest of his 
life being carried, instead of doing the carrying. 

I hadn’t wanted to end up that way. As soon as I’d made 
enough money to keep me for the rest of my life — I wasn’t 
bothered about luxury; just a roof, a couple of meals a day and 
a bottle — I had signed off and come home. 

Except that it wasn’t really home anymore. Five hundred 
years ago it had been home. 

Not that Tipit had changed much. It was one of those planets 
that gentles along in its own contented way with no regard for 
what might be going on outside. I suppose most planets are that 
way. Communications are so slow, even a laser message takes 
years to go from system to system, and how can anyone get 
excited about news that’s years old before it arrives? 

But there is an atmosphere to each age. The society hadn’t 
changed in any drastic way from when I’d left until when I 
came back; but there was a feeling all around me which said 
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“this isn’t your time”. It would fade, I hoped, with the passage 
of more time. 

Sometimes I felt choked inside to think of what I’d given up. 
Out there my old buddies were riding on close to lightspeed, and 
by the time they finished their next trip I would be long gone 
and in my grave. That’s the way it is with us; two seperate re- 
alities moving at different speeds, and it’s hard if you want to 
swop over in mid stream. 



I corked the bottle and stowed it back in the deep coat pocket, 
picked up the groceries and started up the winding path through 
the woods. The afternoon was dying all around me, the bright 
sun-shadows diffusing into general evening greyness and the 
sounds of the wildlife changing over shifts. The air was cooler, 
stiller, and the surf sounded loud from the beach. 

I hadn’t been down to the beach since I arrived back, and I 
supposed one day I ought to make the effort. But I had never 
loved that sea much when I was young. It wasn’t a swimming 
place, not a friendly ocean . . . From the coast it stretched on 
out right across the globe until it met up with the east coast of 
this one and only land mass, and the swells that came in from all 
that distance were fearsome. The breakers were huge and mur- 
derous, and it was impossible to get into the water. The winds 
had built up mountainous sand dunes, and they were just one 
more reason not to go out there; a man could be lost for days in 
that shifting landscape; some men had been lost for ever. 

I came out of the wood and crossed the lawn to the open 
door of the cottage, dropped the groceries down on the kitchen 
table and put the bottles into the cupboard with the others. I 
was hungry, so I sorted through the provisions, finally settled 
on ham and eggs washed down with coffee. 

While I was cooking there was a light rapping against the 
window. I turned and looked but saw only my own reflection in 
the black night glass. I turned the heat down under the eggs and 
went to the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me.” 

“Sandi? Where’s your friend?” 

“He’s off nightgliding. He’ll come when I call him.” 

“You want to come in? I’m just cooking some supper— you 
hungry?” 

She moved into the light falling from the doorway and smiled. 
“I wouldn’t mind, sure.” She followed me into the kitchen, 
looking around with those big wondering eyes of hers while I 
took some more ham and placed it under the grill and broke 
two more eggs into the pan. 

“What kind of stuff d’you eat out there?” I asked. 

“Oh, lots of things. Fruit, and sometimes I catch a ground 
hopper and stew it. I don’t need much to eat though.” 

I nodded without comment. Her frame was slim and muscular, 
but compromised with a female softness; her breasts weren’t 
large, but they were there and I was aware they were there. I 
was conscious of her as a woman, a distinct species, which I 
hadn’t really been the first time she called. Then she had been 
some kind of mirage dropping out of nowhere. But sitting on the 
edge of the old kitchen table, her hands under her knees, her 
legs brown against the white-scrubbed oak, she looked frail and 
innocent and I felt like putting my arms around her. 

“How did you know my name?” she said, looking at me with 
her head to one side, her hair falling down over one eye. 




“I asked in the village.” 

“I got that impression.” 

She smiled. “Are you going to return the information then?” 
“What?” 

She grinned. “What’s your name?” 

“Oh. Bysshe.” 

“Bysshe what?” 

“Is there need of anymore?” I asked. 

Sandi shrugged. “I guess not. It’s a funny kind of name though, 
isn’t it?” 

“You ought to hear what my first name is. My mother was in 
love with Shelley-the poet.” 

“I’ve heard of him. Is that really your first name? Percy?” 
I nodded. 

“I guess parents can be cruel sometimes,” she said. 

“I guess they can.” I took plates out of the oven where they 
had been warming and slid two eggs onto each, then two thick 
slices of ham. I carried them to the table and cut bread for us 
both. 

We ate without talking, a leisurely feeling between us which I 
found pleasant. I hardly knew Sandi, but it didn’t seem to 
matter; she was the only person I knew on Tipit I could be easy 
with. It was as if she herself was caught up in the same kind of 
timelessness as I was, she didn’t outrage my sense of belonging 
to a different age. 

When she finished she wiped her plate with her bread and sat 
back in the chair. 

“You cook pretty good, Bysshe.” 

“It’s nice to be appreciated.” 

She looked around at the kitchen. “Is this cottage all yours?” 
“All mine,” I said. 

“I never knew it was up for sale; it’s been empty for years. I 
used to come up here all the time when I was small, I’d sit in 
the garden and walk through the empty rooms pretending it was 
my house. I always used to think of it as my own private kind 
of place.” 

“I inherited it,” I said. “From my parents.” 

“How did they get hold of it?” 

I thought perhaps it was time I explained to her. “I went away 
on the Ships when I was seventeen,” I said. “That was a long 
time ago.” 

“You’ve been living outside time then?” she said. 

I nodded, watching her closely. She didn’t ask any other 
questions about it, and I realised she understood what it had been 
like. It’s not difficult for people to come to an intellectual ac- 
ceptance of what happens to spacers, but Sandi seemed to take 
the fact into herself and make it part of her so that it became a 
reality of life that never needed any further questioning. 

“You want to listen to some music?” I said. 

“Mm” She nodded. 

I went into the other room and brought my guitar back, tuned 
up and played her some gentle spacer songs, my voice not too 
sure on the high notes, but fair enough, passable. Sandi sank 
back into her chair and lidded her eyes, a gentle little smile on 
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her lips. 

When I was finished she sat there for a while without saying 
anything or moving. Then she opened her eyes and stared right 
at me. 

“1 liked that.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Shall we go to bed now?” 

“What?” 

“Don’t you want to go to bed with me?” 

“Uh . . .” 

“How long is it since you had a girl?” 

“That’s a little personal, isn’t it?” 

“1 don’t see many men,” she said. “They’re all told to stay 
away from me. They’re all useless anyway, all they can think 
about is work and money and getting’ girls to open their legs to 
them. But 1 like you, you’re different. And I think you like 
me . . .?” 

“Sandi ...” I wondered what I was going to say to her. It 
wasn’t that I didn’t want to share my bed with her, it was just— 

Just . . .? 

“Are you going to take me to bed then, or aren’t you?” She 
stood and came around the table to stand next to me. I could 
smell her, a scent of flowers and grass and sweat. She smelled 
good; real. 

“I guess so, then,” I said, and she grinned at me. 



2 

Over the next few months Sandi dropped in on me (almost liter- 
ally) pretty nearly every day. I was still unsure of just what our 
relationship amounted to. It wasn’t just for the sex, because 
some days we would simply sit and talk, not needing any physi- 
cal contact to bring us close. I had a suspicion I might be falling 
in love with her, and didn’t know if that was what I really wan- 
ted. 

In bed she was passionate and amazingly inventive, and when 
we talked it was always on the same level. Our interests were 
completely different, but we never lacked for a subject, and 
when we argued we always made up after with our love-making. 

There was something basically innocent and pure about the 
way we were. Neither of us mentioned ever making things per- 
manent; I never really thought about it, and I don’t think Sandi 
did either. We were content with our lives as we had them. She 
had her nomadic existence with the krie and I never had any 
urge to join her there. My own steady routine in the cottage 
would have driven Sandi crazy. We were opposites of the best 
kind; those that fit perfectly to make a whole object. 

After the first few months of lazing, doing nothing, I began 
to grow bored. Late summer had passed into autumn, and 
winter was beginning to make itself felt with winds howling in 
off the sea carrying icy rains and occasional flurries of snow. I 
finished repairing the cottage and felled several trees from the 
copse, chopping them into logs and stacking them against an 
outside wall. Then I went into Gemstone and bought myself a 
typewriter and boxes of paper and started to write stories. My 
head was full of them: the years of Ship life, the planets I had 
visited; there was a market for the strange and wonderful. People 
were aware that they were part of a Galactic society, and even if 
news was never listened to, stories were. The money I was paid 
wasn’t important, I didn’t need it to live, but it was nice. 



And then one afternoon while I was sitting in my study 
working, Sandi came in, swathed in thick furs and shaking snow 
onto the floor. She sprawled on the couch and dropped her furs 
onto the rug. 

“I got something to tell you, Bysshe.” 

“Mm?” I continued typing to the end of the paragraph, then 
stopped and went across to her, sat on the edge of the couch 
and took her hand. It was cold and smooth and it felt good 
holding it while it grew warm again. 

“You know how to fly a small spaceship, don’t you?” 
“I . . . suppose so, yes.” 

“I mean, if you applied for the job of ferryman between here 
and Cromax, you’d stand a good chance of getting it?” 

“Why should I want to do something like that, Sandi? I don’t 
want a job.” I wondered what she was leading up to. The first 
intimations of domesticity? But she knew we had no need to 
earn money, I was well enough off to keep the both of us if that 
was what she wanted. 

“Have you noticed how the krie travel, Bysshe? They just 
pop out of existence, and then pop back in another place?” 
“I’ve noticed,” I said. “What about it?” 

She stood and tugged at my hand, “Come and look outside.” 
“What—?” I smiled and shook my head, let her drag me to 
the kitchen door. She pulled it open and snow swirled in around 
us, chilling our unprotected arms and feet. “Look—” I started, 
and then stopped, because out there on the lawn was a boulder. 

Not just a boulder— it looked like a mountain which had been 
uprooted and replanted. 

I went out into the snow, barefoot, and walked all around it. 
It wasn’t as big as I’d first thought, but still plenty big enough. 
Maybe forty feet high, and sixty feet across its widest point. 

I couldn’t even begin to guess at how much it must weigh. Sitting 
on top of it, like the king of the castle, was Sandi’s tame krie. 
“How did you get it here?” 

“Krie brought it,” she said. 

“Carried it? It must weigh—” 

“No! That’s what I mean, Bysshe. The krie don’t just move 
very fast, they slip in and out of existence. It’s— what do they 
call it, hyperspace? Something like that. I guess they never heard 
of Einstein, because they do travel faster than light. I can go from 
here to the other side of the continent faster than the blink of an 
eye. 

“I wasn’t sure before if it was any use, but I’ve been practising 
with krie. We started three months ago with little rocks, and 
built our way up to this. He brought it from the mountains, two 
hundred miles away, like that,” she snapped her fingers. 

I said nothing, didn’t move, just stood silent with the snow 
gusting around me, filling the sky with its dancing whiteness. 

“You can see, can’t you?” Sandi said. She held my arm tightly, 
looking up into my eyes. 

“See what?” I felt numb, not just from the cold. 

“If we can get a spaceship and take krie with us, we can travel 
faster than light! Think about it, Bysshe. We can go anywhere 
we want to. We could go right to the Core, or out into other 
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Galaxies even. We’d not be restricted by how far we could carry 
fuel, nor by how long the journey would take.” 

“I—” I what? I didn’t know. It was a crazy idea, it was insane. 
And / had to be insane as well because 1 found ntyself believing 
in it. 

“He could really do it?” I said. 

“Sure he could. Krie, take the rock back now.” Saudi looked 
up at the glittering dragonfly shape sitting on top of the boulder. 
It looked ruffled in the wind and snow, but still magnificent. As 
I watched, it disappeared. And the rock with it. 

There was a large, roughly round area of hard packed snow 
left where it had been resting, and a big empty space in the air. 

“It can do it . . .” I said softly, and put my arm tight around 
Sandi. She grinned. We went back into the cottage and spent the 
night in front of the fire, talking, and later making love. 



Sandi had worked it all out, had manoeuvered me so that I 
really was left with very little choice. She was like that, and I 
was too pliable to be able to stop her. I didn’t mind, and maybe 
even enjoyed it. I’m the kind of person who prefers having his 
decisions made for him. 

She had been waiting, preparing, until the job came up, and 
then she sprang it on me. She came in one evening with a paper 
in her hand and put it down on the kitchen table. There was an 
advert in the middle of the page, circled in green ink: 

WANTED FOR INTERPLANETARY FERRY 
SERVICE:- EXPERIENCED PILOT. UNION RATES, 
FREE UNIFORM, TWENTY DAYS ON/TEN DAYS 
OFF, ON ROTA SYSTEM ALTERNATING 
TIPIT-CROMAX. 
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They gave me the job. 



Sandi had made my mind up for me. She had known that job 
would not be long in coming; it appeared in the paper almost 
regularly every few months. The work was hard and lonely, and 
the money good, so no one stayed longer than it took to save up 
a stash of their own. 

I looked down into Sandi’s big green eyes, my gaze lingering 
on her face. She was beautiful in the best way there was; the kind 
of beauty you come to realise, not the kind that slaps you across 
the face. I put my mouth down on hers and kissed her, feeling 
her slim little body pressing against mine. 

“You’ll take the job, Bysshe?” she asked when we moved a 
little way apart. 

I picked her up and carried her through into the bedroom, 
lowered her onto the bed and gently removed her clothing. She 
was brown all over, and softly luscious to the touch. 

“I’ll take the job, yeah,” I said. 

She smiled and reached her arms out for me. 



I wondered what they were going to do when they realised 1 was 
stealing their spaceship. 

I had been on the Tipit-Cromax run for six weeks before we 
decided it was time to make our move, and then when I lifted 
from Gemstome field, instead of climbing to orbital altitude I 
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cut away west and came down in the mountains. There, we un- 
loaded the cargo of spice and stones, and the krie scrambled up 
into the empty cargo hold. Sandi checked him over, then came 
forward and joined me in the control cabin. The entire operation 
had taken just over an hour, and there was no sign of pursuit. 
There were no police ships on Tipit, and it would take them 
several days to reach the mountains by groundcar. They would 
realise we would have gone by then, so I expected them to cut 
their losses and forget all about us. 

1 powered the engines and we lifted out from the small valley 
where we had been hidden. We planed to the ionosphere, and 
then went on with the rockets into an orbit. We circled Tipit 
twice, all the while the radio chattering at us wanting to know 
what the hell was going on. After a while I pulled the plug and it 
was silent in the cabin. 

There was a hatch which opened directly into the cargo hold, 
and Sandi unlocked it and pulled the doors open. We could see 
the krie back there, curled around to fit into the cramped space, 
it’s big, faceted eyes staring at us. 

“D’you think he can really do it?” 1 said. 

“Sure,” Sandi nodded. “Sure.” She was excited, her eyes 
bright. 

“I mean, what if he only manages to move a half of the ship? 
We could be left here with no air.” 

“It’ll be all right, Bysshe, believe in him, that’s all you’ve got 
to do. It’s worth a little risk, isn’t it? Think of what it’s going to 
be like. We’ll see places no one has ever seen before.” 

I nodded, still not too happy, but I knew I was soft and Sandi 
was going to have it the way she wanted in the end, and there 
was no point me trying to change anything. 

I took us out of orbit. 

“Now, krie, take us away to where there are no planets,” 
Sandi said. 

And outside the screen, the view changed. There was no sense 
of motion, no confusion or dizziness. If my eyes had been shut 
1 would not have known anything had happened. But where 
Tipit had been filling half the screen there was nothing but dis- 
tant stars. I punched into the computer for co-ordinates, but it 
hadn’t been programmed for interstellar navigation and the in- 
formation I wanted wasn’t there. 

“We’re lost,” I said. 

“Nonsense. Krie knows where we are.” 

“Ask him to take us back then!” I said. 

“We’re going to the stars, Bysshe!” 

“Okay, sure. But just to make my mind easy, let’s go back 
and check he will be able to take us home when it’s all over, huh? 
Then, when I’m happy, then we can go to the stars.” 

She pouted, but nodded, and talked to krie. We were back 
over Tipit and I breathed easy. I looked down at the surface, 
seeing the lush spread of green over its single continent. 

“Okay, krie, take us somewhere a long way away. Take us 
right to the centre of the Galaxy!” Sandi sounded exited, high. 

“No!” I shouted. But it was too late. The screen was filled 
with light. A thousand million stars glowed all around us, red, 
green, yellow, white, blue, shades and variants too many to judge. 

It was beautiful. Sandi came up and sat on my knee, and 
even krie pushed his head through the hatch for a better view. 

We were surrounded by light, bathed by a trillion suns. This 
was the heart of our Galaxy, five hundred thousand light years 
from where we had been a moment before. 

A moment before— 

Something was worrying me. 

“Sandi ... are you sure this thing is instantaneous?” 



“What? Of course it is. You’ve just felt it haven’t you? Just 
like that.” She snapped her fingers the same way as the day she 
brought me the rock. 

“I know we didn’t notice any passage of time, But. . .just 
suppose that we weren’t travelling faster than light, at an in- 
finite speed as you thought, but at just exactly the speed of 
light.” 

“I thought that was impossible?” she said. 

I wondered what kind of logic she was using. “So is faster- 
than-light,” 1 said. 

“That’s different.” 

“Okay. But suppose, just suppose, we were travelling at the 
speed of light. We know that according to the laws of relativity, 
the closer you come to lightspeed the more elastic time becomes. 
When I was on the Ships I only aged ten years, but outside nearly 
five hundred years had gone by. Now if we were travelling at ex- 
actly lightspeed, then our subjective image of time would be nil, 
right?” 

“I . . . guess so. yes. If we’re only speaking hypothetically. 
You haven’t convinced me of anything yet, Bysshe.” 

“I’m not sure we are only speaking hypothetically, Sandi. 
When we left Tipit the second time 1 looked at the surface. 
What was the season when we lifted off?” 

“Winter. Why?” 

“The surface I was looking at was late summer. I could tell. 
It was green, and I could see the big wheat fields north of 
Gemstone. It was summer, Sandi!” 

“So?” She still didn’t seem to understand. 

I sighed. “So we haven’t beaten relativity after all. The outside 
Universe is still plodding along at its old slow rate, and we’ve just 
cut through a whole big chunk of time without knowing it.” 
She stared at me, her eyes bigger and greener than I’d ever 
seen them. 

“Oh,” she said in a tiny voice. “D’you think . . . that’s what 
really happened?” 

“I do.” I nodded. 

“How much time, Bysshe?” 

“I don’t know. It could be . . . “I waved a hand in the air, 
trying to grab an answer. “Five hundred thousand years, maybe? 
That’s how far we’ve travelled . . . Scared?” 

She shook her head, but her eyes said yes she was. I reached 
out and put my arms around her. 

“Ask krie to take us back, Sandi.” 

“I don’t know if I want to.” 

“We can’t stay here. We’ve got enough air to last us three 
months, and enough food for one month.” 

“Couldn’t we find a planet and go there, Bysshe? Start our 
own world, like Adam and Eve. . .?” She stared at me, and I 
shook my head slowly. 

“We can’t, Sandi. We’re humans, and we need other humans 
around us. That Adam and Eve trick never would work anyway, 
you’d get too much inbreeding.” 

“Will they still be human back there, Bysshe, after all that 
time?” 
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“It’s not so long in evolutionary terms,” I said. 

She nodded. “Yes. . . and things move slow on Tipit. Krie, 
take us home.” Things might move slowly on Tipit, but not that 
slowly. 

Even in orbit we could see the changes. There were large areas 
built up around where Gemstome had been no more than a 
smudge of scattered houses. 

Tipit had been a young planet when we left it, and young 
planets change more than old ones; continents drift apart and 
new seas are formed, what was land becomes ocean floor, and 
what was ocean floor becomes land. 

Her single continental mass had scattered across the whole 
globe, islanding north and south, east and west. It looked quite 
a nice world, but not the one we had left. 

But then I had always wanted to live on my own desert 
island. 

“I wonder what they’ll think of us when we land?” Sandi said. 

“Will we be arrested?” 




I doubt if they 11 remember us stealing the ship,” I said. 
“No, I suppose not.” 

“We’ll manage. I can write a story about it. We’re both 
Methuselas now, Sandi. We’ll be famous.” 

“I wonder if the krie are still there. ...” 

“And we’ll be rich. All that money of mine has been accumu- 
lating interest all this time.” 

“I expect you own the Galaxy by now, Bysshe.” 

I looked at her and she grinned. “They’ll think of some way 
of conning me out of it,” I said. “Shall we go down to find 
out?” 

“Okay.” 

“And just one thing, Sandi. You can forget all about those 
other Galaxies you wanted to visit. There isn’t that much time 
left.” 

She smiled and rested her head in my shoulder. But there had 
been a look in her eyes I wasn’t sure I altogether approved of. 
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‘The End of 
All Songs’ Cont’d 

‘Then we cannot settle in the past, as 
you planned?’ said Jherek. 

‘Pointless!’ Amelia gasped with indig- 
nation. 

‘Well, yes and no.’ 

‘Did you not deliberately place us in 
the Palaeozoic as part of your experiment. 
Lord Jagged?’ 

‘No. Amelia. I was not deceiving you. 1 
thought 1 sent you here.’ 

‘Instead we went back.’ 

‘That is what I am coming to. You did 
not, strictly speaking, go back. You went 
forward, and thus countered the Morphail 
Effect at core!’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘Because you completed a circle. If 
Time is a circle (and it is only one way of 
looking at it) and we travel it round, we 
go, of course, from the End to the Begin- 
ning quite swiftly, do you see? You over- 
shot the End— you went completely round 
and back to the Beginning.’ 

‘And deceived the Morphail Effect!’ 
said Jherek, clapping his hands together. 

‘In a word, yes. It means that we can, 
if we so desire, all escape the End of Time 
merely by jumping forward to the Begin- 
ning. The disadvantages, however, are 
considerable. We should not, for one 
thing, have the power of the cities . . .’ 
But Jherek’s excitement dismissed 
these quibbles. ‘And so, like Ovid, you 
return to lead us from Time’s captivity 
into the promised land— forward, as you 
might put it. Jagged, into the past!’ 
‘Not so.’ His father laughed. ‘There is 
no need for any of us to leave this planet 
on this period.’ 

‘But final destruction looms, if it is 
not already upon us.’ 

‘Nonsense-what has given you that 
impression?’ 

‘Come,’ said Jherek, beginning to rise, 
‘I’ll show you.’ 

‘But I have much more to tell you, my 
son.’ 

‘Later- when you have seen.’ 

‘Very well.’ With a swirl of his robes, 
Lord Jagged of Canaria helped first 
Amelia, then his wife to their feet. ‘It 
would probably be a good idea, anyway, 
to seek out Mrs Persson and the others. 
But really, Jherek, this uncharacteristic 
alarmism is scarcely called for.’ 

From their picnic Captain Mubbers 
and Rokfrug looked up. ‘Torf?’ said the 
leader of the Lat through a mouthful of 
plum cake; but his lieutenant calmed 
him: ‘Grushfalls, hrunt fresha.’ They 

gave their attention back to the food and 
scarcely noticed as the four humans 



stepped carefully out of the little pastoral 
glade and into the lurid, flickering light of 
that vast expanse of ruins whose very 
atmosphere, it now seemed to Jherek, 
gave off a faint, chilly scent of death. 
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A Question of A tti tudes 



T must say—’ Jagged paused in his rapid, 
stately stride- ‘the city suffers a certain 
lassitude . . .’ 

‘Oh, Jagged, you understate!’ His son 
was beside him, while the ladies, in 
conference, came a little way behind. 

Streamers of half-metallic, half-organic 
matter, of a dusty lavender shade, wriggled 
across their path as if withdrawn by the 
squat building on their right. In the 
gloom it was impossible to tell their 
nature. 

‘But it revives,’ Jagged said. ‘Look 
there, is that not a newly created conduit?’ 
The pipe he indicated, running to left and 
right of them, did seem new, though very 
ordinary. 

‘It is no sign, paternal Jagged. The 
illusions proliferate.’ 

His father was insouciant. ‘If you’ll 
have it so.’ There was a glint in his eye. 
‘Youth was ever obstinate.’ 

Jherek Carnelian detected irony in his 
father, his friend. ‘Ah, sardonic Jagged, it 
is so good to have your companionship 
again! All trepidation vanishes!’ 

‘Your confidence warms me.’ Jagged’s 
gesture was expansive. 

‘What, after all, is a father for but to 
give comfort to his children?’ 

‘Children?’ 

A casual wave. ‘One forms attach- 
ments here and there in time. But you, 
Jherek, are my only heir.’ 

‘A song?’ 

‘A son, my love.’ 

As they advanced through the glowing 



semi-darkness, Jherek, infected by Jagged’s 
apparently causeless optimism, sought for 
signs which would indicate that the city 
came back to life. Perhaps there were 
indeed signs of this revivification: that 
light which, as he had seen, glowed a 
robust blue, and light which now burned 
steady crimson; moreover the regular 
pounding from beneath his feet put him 
in mind of the beat of a strengthening 
heart. But, no. How could it be? 

Fastidious as ever, Lord Jagged folded 
back one of his sleeves so that it should 
not trail in the fine rust which lay every- 
where upon the ground. ‘We can rely 
upon the cities,’ he said, ‘even if we can- 
not ever hope fully to understand them.’ 

‘You speculate. Jagged. The evidence 
is all to the contrary. Their sources of 
power have dissipated.’ 

‘The sources exist. The cities have dis- 
covered them.’ 

‘Even you, Jagged, cannot be so cer- 
tain.’ But Jherek spoke now to be denied. 

‘You are aware, then, of all the evi- 
dence?’ Jagged paused, for ahead of them 
was darkness. ‘Have we reached the out- 
skirts?’ 

‘It seems so.’ 

They waited for the Iron Orchid and 
Amelia Underwood, who had fallen some 
distance behind. To Jherek’s surprise, the 
two women appeared to be enjoying one 
another’s company. No longer did they 
glare or make veiled attacks. They might 
have been the oldest of friends. He 
wondered if he would ever come to under- 
stand these subtle shifts of attitude in 
women; yet he was pleased. If all were to 
perish, it would be as well to be on good 
terms at the end. He hailed them. 

Here the city shed a wider shaft of 
light into the landscape beyond: a pale, 
cracked, barren expanse no longer deserv- 
ing the appellation “earth”; a husk that 
might crumble to invisible dust at a touch. 

The Iron Orchid twisted a white pleat. 
‘Dead.’ 

‘And in the last stages of decay.’ 
Amelia was sympathetic. 

The Orchid put her back to the 
scene. ‘I cannot accept,’ she said levelly, 
‘that this is my world. It was so vital.’ 

‘Its vitality was stolen, so Mongrove 
says.’ Jherek contemplated the darkness 
which his mother refused. 

‘That's true of all life, in a sense.’ 
Lord Jagged touched, for a second, his 
wife’s hand. ‘Well, the core remains.’ 

‘Is it not already rotten, Lord Jagged?’ 
Perhaps Amelia regretted her remorse- 
lessness as she glimpsed the Orchid’s 
face. 

‘It can be revived, one supposes.’ 

‘It is cold . . .’ complained the Iron 
Orchid, moving further away, towards 
the interior. 

‘We drift, surely,’ Jherek said. ‘There is 
no sun. Not another star survives. Not a 
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single meteorite. We drift in eternal dark- 
ness— and that darkness must, dear parent, 
shortly engulf us, too!’ 

‘You over-dramatise, my boy.’ 

‘Possibly he does not.’ The Orchid’s 
voice lacked timbre. 

They followed her and, almost im- 
mediately, came upon the machines used 
by the Time Traveller and by Mrs Persson 
and Captain Bastable. 

‘But where are our friends?’ mused 
Lord Jagged. 

‘They were here not long since,’ 
Jherek .told him. ‘The Morphail Effect?’ 
‘Here!’ Lord Jagged’s look was frankly 
sceptical. 

‘Could they be with Yusharisp and the 
others?’ Jherek smiled vaguely at Amelia 
and his mother, who had linked arms. He 
was still puzzled by the change in them. It 
had something to do, he felt, with the Iron 
Orchid’s marriage to Lord Jagged, this 
banishment of the old tension. ‘Shall we 
seek them out, venturesome Jagged?’ 
‘You know where to look?’ 

‘Over there.’ 

‘Then lead on, my innocent!’ Lord 
Jagged, as had often been his way in the 
old days, appeared to be relishing a private 
joke. He stood aside for Jherek. 

The light from the city glittered, for a 
moment sharp rather than murky, and a 
building that had been a ruin now 
seemed whole to Jherek, but elsewhere 
there were creakings and murmurings and 
groanings, all suggestive of the city’s de- 
cline. Again they emerged at the edge, and 
here' the light was very dim indeed. It was 
not until he heard a sound that Jherek 
was able to advance. 

‘If (skree) you would take back to 
their (yelp) own time this (skree) group, 
it would at least (roar) reduce the prob- 
lem to tidier proportions, Mrs (yelp) 
Persson.’ 

They were all assembled now about 
the Pweelian spacecraft Inspector 
Springer and his constables, the Duke of 
Queens, huge melancholy Mongrove, the 
Time Traveller in his Norfolk jacket and 
plus-fours, Mrs Persson and Captain 
Bastable in their black uniforms, gleam- 
ing like sealskin. Only Harold Underwood, 
Sergeant Sherwood and the Lat were 
missing. Against the mould-like exterior 
of the Pweelian space-ship the Pweelians 
themselves were hard to distinguish. 
Beyond the group lay the now familiar 
blackness of the infinite void. 

They heard Mrs Persson. ‘We made no 
preparations for passengers. As it is, we 
are anxious to return to our base to begin 
certain important experiments needed to 
verify our understanding of the multi- 
verse’s intersections . . .’ 

Lord Jagged, his pale yellow robes in 
contrast to the general nocturnal colour- 
ing of his surroundings, strolled into the 
group, leaving Jherek and the two women 



to follow. Jagged’s private mirth was un- 
abated. ‘You are as anxious as ever, my 
dear Yusharisp.’ Though it must have 
been some time since last he had seen the 
alien, Jagged had no difficulty in identify- 
ing him. ‘And so you persist in taking the 
narrower view?’ 

The little creature’s many eyes glared 
distastefully at the newcomer. T should 
have (roar) thought, Lord Jagged, that no 
broader view (yelp) existed!’ He became 
suspicious. ‘Have you (skree) been here 
all along?’ 

‘Only recently returned.’ Lord Jagged 
performed a brief bow. ‘1 apologise. 
There were difficulties. A fine judgement 
is required, so close to the end of all 
things, if one is to arrive with matter 
beneath one’s feet or find oneself in 
absolute vacuum!’ 

‘At least (roar) you’ll admit . . .’ 

‘Oh. I don’t think we need disagree, 
Mr Yusharisp. Let us accept the fact that 
we shall always be temperamentally at 
odds. This is the moment for realism, is it 
not?’ 

Yusharisp, whilst remaining suspicious, 
subsided. 

CPS Shushurup intervened. ‘Everything 
is settled (skree). We intend to requisition 
(skree) whatever we can salvage from the 
(roar yelp) city in order to further our 
survival plans. If you wish to (yelp) help, 
and share the subsequent benefit (skree) 
of our work . . .’ 

‘Requisition? Salvage?’ Lord Jagged 
raised a cool eyebrow. It seemed that his 
tall collar quivered. ‘Why should that be 
necessary?’ 

‘We have (skree) not the time to (roar) 
spare to (skree) explain again!’ 

Lord Mongrove lifted his heavy head, 
contemplating Jagged through dismal 
eyes, his voice as doom-laden as ever, 
though he spoke as if he had never associ- 
ated himself with the extraterrestrials. 
‘They have this scheme, equivocal Jagged, 
to build a self-contained environment 
which will outlast the final collapse of 
the cities.’ He was a bell, tolling the 
futility of struggle. ‘It has certain merits.’ 

Lord Jagged was openly dismissive. He 
was dry. He was contemptuous. ‘I am 
sure it would suit the Pweelian preference 
for tidiness as opposed to order. For 
simplification as opposed to multiplicity 
of choice.’ The patrician features displayed 
stern dismay. ‘But they have no business. 
Lord Mongrove, interfering with the 
workings of our city (which I am sure 
they understand poorly).’ 

‘Do any of us . . .?’ But Mongrove was 
already quelled. 

‘Besides,’ continued the chrononaut, 
‘it is only recently that I installed my 
own equipment here. I should be more 
than a little upset if, however inadvertant- 
ly, it were tampered with.’ 

‘What?’ The Duke of Queens was lifted 



from apathy. He stared about him, as if 
he would see the machinery. He became 
hopeful and expectant. ‘Your own 
equipment, sagacious Jagged? Oho!' He 
stroked his beard and, as he stroked, a 
smile began to appear. ‘Aha!’ 

They formed an audience for the lord 
in yellow. He gave them his best, all 
subtlety and self-control, with just a hint 
of self-mockery, enough to win the full 
attention of even the mistrustful Time 
Traveller. 

‘Installed not long since with the help 
of your friend. Jherek, who enabled you 
to reach the 19th century on your last 
visit.’ 

‘Nurse?’ Affection warmed him. 

‘The same. She was invaluable. Her 
programmes contained every scrap of in- 
formation needed. It was merely a 
question of refreshing her memory. She 
is the most sophisticated of ancient 
automata I have ever encountered. I was 
soon able to put our problem to her 
and suggest the solution. Much of the rest 
of the work was hers.’ 

The Iron Orchid evidently knew noth- 
ing of this. ‘The work, heroic husband?’ 
‘Needed to install the equipment I 
mentioned. You will have noticed that, of 
late, the city has been conserving its 
power, in unison with all our other cities.’ 
‘Con(skree)serving! Bah (roar)!’ Yusha- 
risp’s translation box uttered something 
resembling a bitter laugh. ‘Ex(skree)- 
pending its last (roar), you mean!’ 

Lord Jagged of Canaria ignored the 
Pweelian, turning instead to the Duke of 
Queens. ‘It was fortunate that when I 
returned to the End of Time, seeking 
Jherek and Amelia. 1 heard of the dis- 
covery of the Nursery and was able to 
invite Nurse to Castle Canaria.’ 

‘So that is where she disappeared to 
she’s in your menagerie, devious Jagged!’ 
‘Not exactly. I doubt if much of my 
menagerie, such as it was, survives. Nurse 
is even now in one of the other cities. 
She should be finishing off a few minor 
adjustments.’ 

‘You have a plan, then, to save a 
whole city?’ Lord Mongrove glanced 
behind him. ‘Surely not this one. See how 
it perishes as we watch!’ 

‘This is needless pessimism. Lord 
Mongrove. The city transforms itself, that 
is all.’ 

‘But the light . . .’ began the Duke of 
Queens. 

‘Conserved, as I said.’ 

‘And out there?’ Mongrove gestured 
towards the void. 

‘You could populate it. There is room 
for a good-sized sun.’ 

‘You see, Jagged,’ explained the Duke 
of Queens, ‘our power rings do not work. 
It suggests that the city cannot give us 
the energy we require.’ 

‘You have tried?’ 
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‘We have.’ 

‘Not two hours since,’ said Amelia 
Underwood. 

‘While the city was in flux. But now?’ 

‘They will not work, Jord Jagged.’ 
Lord Mongrove stroked the dark stones 
on his fingers. ‘Our inheritance is spent 
forever.’ 

‘Oh, you are too doleful, all of you. It 
is merely a question of attitude.’ Lord 
Jagged stretched his left hand out before 
him and with his right he began to twist a 
ruby, staring into the sky the while, still 
half conscious of his audience. 

Overhead there appeared what might' 
have been a small, twinkling star; but it 
was already growing. It became a fiery 
comet, turning the stark landscape jet 
black and glaring white. It grew again 
and it was a sun illuminating the feature- 
less world for as far as their wincing eyes 
could see. 

‘That will do, 1 think.’ Jagged was 
quietly satisfied. ‘The conventional orbit.’ 
Another touch of the same ring. ‘And a 
turning world.’ 

Amelia murmured: ‘You are the Master 
Conjuror, dear Lord Jagged. A veritable 
Mephistophelcs. Is that sun the size of 
the old one?’ 

‘A trifle smaller, but it is all we need.’ 

‘Skree,’ said Yusharisp in alarm, all 
his eyes slitted to resist the glare, ‘Skree, 
skree, skree!’ 

Jagged chose to take the remark as a 
compliment. ‘Just a simple beginning or 
two,’ he murmured modestly. He swirled 
the great yellow cloak about him. He 
touched another ring and the glare be- 
came less blinding, diffused as it was now 
by the shimmering atmosphere existing 
everywhere beyond the city. The sky be- 
came a greenish blue, and the white land- 
scape, with its deep black fissures, became 
a dull grey, seamed with brown cracks; 
yet still it stretched to every horizon. 

‘How unsightly is our Earth without 
its images.’ The Iron Orchid was dis- 
dainful. 

As if apologising for it, Jagged said: 
‘It is a very old planet, my dear. But you 
must all regard it as a new canvas. Every- 
thing you wish for can be re-created. New 
scenes can be created, just as it has always 
been. Rest assured that the cities will not 
fail us.’ 

‘So Judgement Day is resisted, after all.’ 
The Time Traveller had his head on one 
side as he looked with new eyes at Lord 
Jagged of Canaria. ‘I congratulate you, 
sir. You command enormous power, it 
seems.’ 

T borrow the power,’ said Jagged to 
him, his voice soft. ‘It comes from the 
cities.’ 

CPS Shushurup cried: ‘It cannot be 
real! This man confounds us with an il- 
lusion (skree)!’ 

Lord Jagged affected not to hear him 



and turned instead to Mrs Persson, who 
watched him, her expression analytical. 
‘The cities conserved their energies be- 
cause 1 need them for what, I am confi- 
dent, will be a successful experiment. Of 
course, not everyone will consider my 
plan a perfect one, but it is a beginning. 
It is what 1 mentioned to you, Mrs 
Persson.’ 

‘It is why we are here.’ Her smile was 
for Captain Bastable. ‘To see if it should 
work. Certainly I am convinced by the 
preliminaries.’ 

The huge and healthy sun shone down 
on them all, its light spread through the 
city, casting great, mellow shadows. The 
city continued to throb quietly and 
steadily: an engine waiting to be used. 

‘It’s extremely impressive, sir,’ said 
Bastable. ‘When do you intend to make 
the loop?’ 

‘You cannot,’ said Mrs Persson, ‘sus- 
tain this state indefinitely?’ 

‘It would be preferable, of course, but 
uneconomic.’ 

They shared amusement. 

CPS Shushurup waddled up, waving a 
leg. ‘Do not let (skree) yourselves be (roar) 
convinced by this (skree) illusion. For 
(roar) illusion is all that it is! ’ 

Lord Jagged said mildly: ‘It depends, 
does it not, upon your interpretation of 
the word “illusion”? It is a warming sun, 
a breathable atmosphere, the planet turns 
on its orbit, it circles that sun.’ 

Yusharisp joined the Chief Public 
Servant. The bright sunlight emphasised 
the warts and blotches on his little 
round body. ‘It is illusion (skree), Lord 
Jagged, because (roar) it cannot outlast 
the (yelp) disintegration (skree) of the 
universe!’ 

‘I think it will, Mr Yusharisp.’ Lord 
Jagged made to address his son, but the 
Pweelians refused to content themselves 
with his answer. 

‘Energy (skree) is needed to produce 
(roar) such “miracles”— you will (skree) 
agree to that?’ 

Lord Jagged inclined his head. 

‘There must (roar) therefore be a 
source (skree)-perhaps a planet (skree) 
or two which (yelp) have escaped the 
(skree) catastrophe. That source (roar) 
will be used up soon (yelp) enough!’ 
It seemed that Lord Jagged of Canaria 
spoke to everyone but his questioner. He 
retained the same mild but slightly icy 
expression. ‘I fear that you cannot draw 
satisfaction even from that idea, my dear 
Yusharisp. Morals may be drawn, but by 
a more liberal intelligence.’ 

‘Morals (skree)! You know (roar) 
nothing of such (yelp) things!’ 

Lord Jagged continued to speak to 
them all, now more directly than before. 
‘Such is the character of one prone to 
morbid anxiety that he would rather 
experience the worst of things than hope 



for the best. It is a particular and puri- 
tanical mentality, and one to which I can 
respond with scant sympathy. Why have 
such conclusions been drawn? Because 
that kind of mentality would prefer to 
bring on catastrophe rather than live 
forever in fear of its possibility. Suicide 
rather than uncertainty.’ 

‘You are not (roar) suggesting that 
(skree) this problem was merely (yelp) in 
our own (skree) minds, Lord Jagged?’ 
Again the strange, mechanical laughter 
from CPS Shushurup. 

‘Was it not the people of Pweeli who 
took it upon themselves to spread the 
bad news throughout the galaxy? Did you 
not preach your despair wherever you 
could find hearers? The facts were plain 
enough to all, but your response to them 
was scarcely positive. Therefore, yes to 
some degree the problem was merely in 
your own minds. You have not investi- 
gated all the possibilities. Your case 
depends, for one thing, upon a firm belief 
in a finite universe with finite resources. 
However, as the Time Traveller here will 
tell you and as Mrs Persson and Captain 
Bastable will confirm, the universe is not 
finite.’ 

‘Words (skree) and nothing more . . .’ 

The Time Traveller spoke earnestly. 
T may not agree with Lord Jagged in 
most things, but he speaks the truth. 
There are a multiplicity of dimensions to 
the universe which you, Mrs Persson, 
refer to, I believe, as “the multiverse”. 
This is merely one such dimension, al- 
though, indeed, all experience the same 
fate as this one, but not simultaneously.’ 

Lord Jagged acknowledged the Time 
Traveller’s support. ‘Therefore, by drawing 
its resources from any part of the multi- 
verse at any point in time — which will not 
be a parallel pomt-this planet can be 
sustained forever, if need be.’ 

‘The notion (yelp) is quite without 
foundation,’ said Yusharisp dismissively. 

Lord Jagged drew his high collar about 
his face and stretched an elegant hand 
towards the sun. ‘There is my proof, 
gentlemen.’ 

‘Illusion,’ said Yusharisp obstinately, 
‘(yelp).’ 

‘Pseudo-science (skree),’ agreed Shu- 
shurup. 

Lord Jagged made an acquiescent ges- 
ture and would respond no more, but 
Mrs Persson remained sympathetic to 
the aliens in their great distress. ‘We have 
discovered,’ she said gently, ‘that the 
“real” universe is infinite. Infinite, time- 
less and still. It is a tranquil pool which 
will reflect any image we conceive.’ 

‘Meta (skree) physical poppy (roar)- 
cock!’ 

Captain Bastable came to her aid. ‘it 
is we who populate the universe with what 
we call Time and Matter. Our intelligence 
moulds it; our activities give it detail. If, 
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sometimes, we imprison ourselves, it is 
perhaps because our humanity is at fault, 
or our logic . . 

‘How can we (skree) take seriously such 
notions?’ Yusharisp’s many eyes blinked 
contemptuously. 'You people make a 
playground of the universe and justify 
your actions with arguments so (roar) 
preposterous that no (skree) intelligent 
being (yelp) could believe them for a 
moment. You deceive (skree) yourselves 
so that you may (yelp) remain unembar- 
rassed by any morality . . .’ 

Lord Jagged seemed more languid 
than ever and his voice was sleepy. ‘The 
infinite universe is just that, Yusharisp. It 
is all a playground.’ He paused. ‘To “take 
it seriously” is to demean it.’ 

‘You will (roar) not respect the very 
stuff of (skree) life?' 

‘To respect it is quite another thing 
to “taking it seriously”.’ 

‘There is (skree) no difference!’ The 
alien was smug: his comrades seemed to 
congratulate him. 

‘Ah,’ said Lord Jagged, his smile small. 
‘You emphasise the very difference in our 
viewpoints by insisting on this difference.’ 
‘Bah (skree)!’ Yusharisp glowered. 
As if apologising for his one-time 
friend, Lord Mongrove droned: 'I think 
he is upset because he places such impor- 
tance on the destruction of the universe. 
Its end confirmed his moral understanding 
of things. I felt much as he did, at one 
stage. But now I grow weary of the ideas.’ 
‘Turn(yelp)coat!’ said CPS Shushurup. 
‘It was on your invitation (skree). Lord 
Mongrove, that (yelp) we came (skree) 
here!’ 

‘There was surely nowhere else to go.’ 
Mongrove was faintly astonished. ‘This 
is, after all, the only bit of matter left in 
the universe.’ 

With dignity CPS Shushurup raised an 
admonishing hand (or foot). ‘Come, 
Yusharisp, fellow Pweelians. There is 
(skree) no more use in (roar) trying to do 
(yelp) anything (roar) more for these 
fools!’ The entire deputation, the Last of 
the Pweelians, began to waddle back in 
single file into their unwhilesome space- 
craft. 

Mongrove, remorseful, made to follow. 
'Dear friends fellow intelligences— do 
nothing drastic, please . . .' But the hatch 
squelched shut in his melancholy face and 
he uttered a lugubrious sigh. The ship did 
not take off. It remained exactly where it 
had landed, in silent accusation. Moodily 
Mongrove began to pick at a piece of 
mould on its surface. ‘Oh, this is truly a 
Hell for the serious-minded!’ 

Inspector Springer removed his bowler 
hat to wipe his forehead in a characteristic 
gesture. ‘It 'as become rather warm, sir, 
all of a sudden. Nice to see the sun again, 
though, I suppose.’ He turned to his 
sweltering men. ‘You can loosen your 



collars, lads, if you wish. ’E’s quite right. 
As ’ot as ’Ell. I’m beginning to believe it 
meself.’ The constables began to unbutton 
the tops of their tunics. One or two went 
so far as to remove their helmets and 
were not admonished. 

A moment later. Inspector Springer 
removed his jacket. 

‘And the preliminaries are now com- 
plete. There is a sun, an atmosphere, the 
planet revolves.’ Una Persson’s words 
were clipped as she spoke to Lord Jagged. 

Lord Jagged had been lost in thought. 
He raised his eyes and smiled. ‘All. yes. 
As I said. They are over. The rest must be 
dealt with later, when 1 activate my 
equipment.’ 

‘You said you are certain of success.’ 
The Time Traveller was cool, still critical. 
He was not disposed to support Lord 
Jagged’s view of himself. ‘The experiment 
seems somewhat grandiose to me.’ 

Lord Jagged accepted the criticism. ‘I 
make no claims, sir. The technology is 
not of my invention, as 1 said. But it will 
do its job, with Nurse’s help.’ 

‘You will re-cycle Time!’ exclaimed 
Captain Bastable. ‘I do hope we can return 
in order to witness that stage of the ex- 
periment.’ 

‘It will be safe enough during the first 
week,’ said Jagged. 

‘Is that how you intend to preserve the 
planet, Jagged?’ Jherek asked in excite- 
ment. ‘To use the equipment I found in 
the Nursery?’ 

‘It is similar equipment, though more 
complex. It should preserve our world for 
eternity. I shall make a loop of a seven- 
day period. Once made it will be inviolable. 
The cities will become self-perpetuating; 
there will be no threats either from Time 
or from Space, for the world will be closed 
off, re-living the same seven days over and 
over again.’ 

‘We shall re-live the same short period 
for eternity?’ The Duke of Queens shook 
his head. ‘I must say. Jagged, that your 
scheme has no more attraction than 
Yusharisp’s.’ 

Lord Jagged was grave. ‘If you are 
conscious of what is happening, then you 
will not repeat your actions during that 
period. But the time will remain the same, 
even though it seems to change.’ 

‘We shall not be trapped-condemned 
to a mere week of activity which we shall 
not be able to alter?’ 

‘I think not.’ Lord Jagged looked out 
across the miles and miles of wasteland. 
‘Ordinary life, as we know it at the End 
of Time, can continue as it has always 
done. The Nursery itself was deliberately 
limited— a kind of temporal deep-freeze 
to preserve the children.’ 

‘How quickly one would become bored 
if one had the merest hint that that was 
happening.’ The Iron Orchid did her best 
to hide any anxiety she might display. 



‘Again, it is a question of attitudes, my 
dear. Is the prisoner a prisoner because 
he lives in a cage or because he knows 
that he lives in a cage?’ 

‘Oh, I shall not attempt to discuss such 
things!’ 

He spoke fondly. ‘And there, my dear, 
lies your salvation.’ He embraced her. 
‘And now there is one more thing I must 
do here. The equipment must be supplied 
with energy.’ 

While they watched, he walked a little 
way into the city and stood looking about 
him. His pose was at once studied and 
casual. Then he seemed to come to a 
decision and placed the palm of his right 
hand across all the rings on his left. 

The city gave out one high, almost 
triumphant yell. There came a pounding 
roar as every building shook itself. Blue 
and crimson light blended in a brilliant 
aura overhead, blotting out the sun. Then 
a deep sound, comforting and powerful, 
issued from the very core of the planet. 
There was a rustling from the city, 
familiar murmurings, the squeak of some 
half-mechanical creature. 

Then the aura began to grow dim and 
Jagged became tense, as if he feared that 
the city could not, after all, supply the 
energy for his experiment. 

There came a whining noise. The aura 
grew strong again and formed a dome- 
shaped cap hovering a hundred feet or 
more over the whole of the city. Then 
Lord Jagged of Canaria seemed to relax, 
and when he turned back to them there 
was a suggestion of self-congratulation in 
his features. 

Amelia Underwood was the first to 
speak as he returned. ‘Ah, Mephistopheles. 
Are you capable, now, of creation?’ 
He was flattered by the reference this 
time. He shared a private glance. ‘What’s 
this, Mrs Underwood? Manicheanism?’ 
‘Oh, dear! Perhaps!’ A hand went to 
her mouth, but she parodied herself. 

He added: ‘I cannot create a world, 
Amelia, but 1 can revive an existing one, 
bring the dead to life. And perhaps 1 
once hoped to populate another world. 
Oh, you are right to think me prideful. It 
could be my undoing.’ 

On Jagged’s right, from behind a 
gleaming ruin of gold and steel came 
Harold Underwood and Sergeant Sher- 
wood. They sweated, both, but seemed 
unaware of the heat. Mr Underwood 
indicated the sunny sky, the blue aura. 
‘See, Sergeant Sherwood, how they 
tempt us now.’ He pushed his pince-nez 
more firmly onto his nose as he ap- 
proached Lord Jagged, who towered over 
him, his extra height given emphasis by 
his face-framing collar. ‘Did I hear right, 
sir?’ said Mr Underwood. ‘Did my wife— 
perhaps my ex-wife, I am not sure— refer 
to you by a certain name?’ 

Lord Jagged, smiling, bowed. 
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‘Ha!’ said Harold Underwood, satisfied. 
‘I must congratulate you, I suppose, on 
the quality of your illusions, the variety 
of your temptations, the subtlety of your 
torments. This present illusion, for in- 
stance, could well deceive some. What 
seemed to be Hell now resembles Heaven. 
Thus you tempted Christ on the moun- 
tain.’ 

Even Lord Jagged was non-plussed. 
‘The reference was a joking one, Mr 
Underwood . . .’ 

‘Satan’s jokes are always clever. 
Happily, 1 have the example of my 
Saviour. Therefore, I bid you good day. 
Son of the Morning. You may have 
claimed my soul, but you shall never own 
it. I trust you are thwarted as often as. 
possible in your machinations.’ 

‘Um . . .’ said Lord Jagged. 

Harold Underwood and Sergeant Sher- 
wood began to head towards the interior, 
but not before Harold had addressed his 
wife: ‘You are doubtless already Satan’s 
slave, Amelia. Yet 1 know we can still be 
saved if we are genuinely repentant and 
believe in the salvation of Christ. Be wary 
of all this, Amelia. It is merely a semblance 
of life.’ 

‘Very convincing on the surface, 
though, isn’t it, sir?’ said Sergeant Sher- 
wood. 

•He is the Master Deceiver, sergeant.’ 
‘I suppose ’e is, sir.’ 

‘But—’ Harold flung an arm around his 
disciple— ‘I was right in one thing, eh? I 
said we should meet Him eventually.’ 
Amelia sucked at her lower lip. ‘He is 
quite mad, Jherek. What should we do for 
him? Can he be sent back to Bromley?’ 
‘He seems very much at ease here, 
Amelia. Perhaps so long as he receives 
regular meals, which the city, after all, 
can be programmed to provide, he could 
stay here, with Sergeant Sherwood.’ 
‘I should not like to abandon him.’ 
‘We can come and visit him from time 
to time.’ 

She remained dubious. ‘It has not quite 
impinged upon me,’ she said, ‘that it is 
not the end of the world!' 

‘Have you ever seen him more relaxed?’ 
‘Never. Very well, let him stay here, 
for the moment at least, in his his Eternal 
Damnation.' She uttered a peculiar laugh. 

Inspector Springer approached Lord 
Jagged with due deference. ‘So things are 
more or less back to normal, then, are 
they sir?’ 

‘More or less, inspector.’ 

Inspector Springer sucked at a tooth. 
‘Then 1 suppose we’d better get on with 
the job, then, sir. Roundin’ up the sus- 
pects and that . . .’ 

‘Most of them are in the clear now, 
inspector.’ 

‘The Latvians, Lord Jagger?’ 

‘1 suppose you could arrest them, yes.’ 
‘Very good, sir.’ Inspector Springer 



saluted and returned his attention to his 
twelve constables. ‘All right, lads. Back 
on duty again. What’s Sherwood up to? 
Better give ’ini a blast on your whistle, 
Reilly, see if ’e answers.’ He mopped his 
forehead. ‘This is a very peculiar place. 
If I was a dreamin’ man, Ed be ’alf in- 
clined to think I was in the middle of a 
bloomin’ nightmare. Har, har!’ The 
answering laughter of some of his men as 
they plodded behind him was almost 
hollow. 

Una Persson glanced at one of several 
instruments attached to her arm. T con- 
gratulate you, Lord Jagged. The first 
stages are a great success. We hope to be 
able to return to witness the completion.’ 
‘I would be honoured, Mrs Persson.’ 
‘Forgive me now if I get back to my 
machine. Captain Bastable . . .’ 

Bastable hovered, evidently reluctant 
to go. 

‘Captain Bastable, we really must ’ 
He became attentive. ‘Of course, Mrs 
Persson. The Shifter and so forth.’ He 
waved a cheerful hand to them all. ‘It’s 
been an enormous pleasure. And thank 
you so much. Lord Jagged, for the privi- 
lege . . .’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘I suppose, unless we do return just be- 
fore the loop is finally made, we shall not 
be able to meet—’ 

‘Come along, Oswald!’ Mrs Persson 
was marching through the mellow sun- 
shine to where they had left their machine. 

‘Oh, I don’t know.’ Lord Jagged waved 
in reply. ‘A pleasant journey to you.’ 
‘Thanks most awfully, again.’ 

‘Captain Bastable!’ 

‘-because of the drawbacks you men- 
tioned,’ shouted Bastable breathlessly, 
and ran to join his co-chrononaut. 

When they had gone, Amelia Under- 
wood looked almost suspiciously at the 
man Jherek one day hoped to make her 
father-in-law. ‘The world is definitely 
saved, is it. Lord Jagged?’ 

‘Oh, definitely. The cities have ample 
energy. The time-loop, when it is made, 
will re-cycle that energy. Jherek has told 
you of his adventures in the Nursery. You 
understand the principle.’ 

‘Sufficiently, I hope. But Captain 
Bastable spoke of drawbacks.’ 

‘I see.’ Lord Jagged pulled his cloak 
about him. Now Mongrove and the Duke 
of Queens, the Time Traveller and the 
Iron Orchid, Jherek and Amelia were all 
that remained of his audience. He spoke 
more naturally. ‘Not for all, Amelia, those 
drawbacks. After a short period of re- 
adjustment-say a month, in which Nurse 
and I will test our equipment until we are 
satisfied with its functioning-the world 
will be in a perpetually closed circuit, 
with both past and future abolished. A 
single planet turning about a single sun 
will be all that remains of this universe. 



It will mean, therefore, that both time 
travel and space travel will be impossible. 
The drawback will be (for many of us) 
that there is no longer any intercourse 
between our world of the End of Time 
and other worlds.’ 

‘That is all?’ 

‘It will mean much to some.’ 

‘To me!’ groaned the Duke of Queens. 
‘I do wish you had told me, Jagged. I’d 
hoped to re-stock my menagerie.’ He 
looked speculatively at the Pweelian space- 
ship. He fingered a power ring. 

‘A few time travellers may yet arrive 
before the loop is made,’ comforted 
Jagged. ‘Besides, doleful duke, your 
creative instincts will be fulfilled for a 
while, I am sure, by helping in the resur- 
rection of all our old friends. There are 
dozens. Argonheart Po . . .’ 

‘Bishop Castle. My Lady Charlotina. 
Mistress Christia. Sweet Orb Mace. O’Kala 
Incarnadine. Doctor Volospion.’ The 
Duke brightened. 

‘The long-established time travellers, 
like Li Pao, may also still be here— or will 
re-appear, thanks to the Morphail Effect.’ 
T thought you had proved that a 
fallacy. Lord Jagged.’ Mongrove spoke 
with interest. 

‘I have proved it a Law— but not the 
only Law— of Time.’ 

‘We shall resurrect Brannart and tell 
him!’ said the Iron Orchid. 

Amelia was frowning. ‘So the planet 
will be completely isolated, for eternity, 
in time and space.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Jagged. 

‘Life will continue as it has always 
done,’ said the Duke of Queens. ‘Whom 
shall you resurrect first. Mongrove?’ 
‘Werther de Goethe, I suppose. He is 
no real fellow spirit, but he will do for 
the moment.’ The giant cast a glance back 
at the Pweelian space-ship as he began to 
move his great bulk forward. ‘Though it 
will be a travesty, of course.’ 

‘What do you mean, melancholy 
Mongrove?’ The Duke of Queens turned 
a power ring to rid himself of his uniform 
and replace it with brilliant multi-coloured 
feathers from head to foot, a coxcombe 
in place of his hair. 

'A travesty of life. This will be a 
stagnant planet, forever cycling a stagnant 
sun. A stagnant society, without progress 
or past. Can you not see it, Duke of 
Queens? Shall we have been spared death 
only to become the living dead, dancing 
forever to the same stale measures?’ 
The Duke of Queens was amused. ‘I 
congratulate you, Lord Mongrove. You 
have found an image with which to dis- 
tress yourself. I admire your alacrity!’ 
Lord Mongrove licked his large lips 
and wrinkled his great nose. ‘All, mock 
me, as you always mock me-as you all 
mock me. And why not? 1 am a fool! I 
should have stayed out there in space 
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while suns flickered and faded and whole 
planets imploded and became dust. Why 
remain here, after all, a maggot amongst 
maggots?’ 

‘Oh. Mongrove, your gloom is of the 
finest!’ Lord Jagged congratulated him. 
‘Come— you must all be my guests at 
Castle Canaria!’ 

‘Your castle survives, Jagged?’ Jherek 
asked, putting his arm round his Amelia’s 
waist. 

‘As a memory, swiftly restored to 
reality— as shall be the entire society at 
the End of Time. That is what 1 meant, 
Amelia, when I told you that memories 
would suffice.’ 

She smiled a little bleakly. She had 
been listening intently to Mongrove’s 
forebodings. It took some while before 
she could rid herself of her thoughts and 
laugh with the others as they said farewell 
to the Time Traveller, who intended, now 
that he had certain information from Mrs 
Persson, to make repairs to his craft and 
return to his own world if he could. 

The Duke of Queens stood on the grey, 
cracked plain and admired his handiwork. 
It was a great squared-off monster of a 
vehicle and it bobbed gently in the light 
wind which stirred the dust at their feet. 

‘The bulk of it is the gas-container 
the large rear section,’ he explained to 
Jherek. ‘The front is called, 1 believe, the 
cab.’ 

‘And the whole?’ 

‘From the 20th century. An articu- 
lated truck.’ 

The Iron Orchid sighed as she tripped 
towards it, gathering up the folds of 
her wedding dress. ‘It looks most un- 
comfortable.’ 

‘Not as bad as you’d think,’ the Duke 
reassured her. ‘There is breathing equip- 
ment inside the gas-bag.’ 
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Soon all would be as it had always been, 
before the winds of limbo had come to 
blow their world away. Flesh, blood and 
bone, grass and trees and stone would 
flourish beneath the fresh-born sun, and 
beauty of every sort, simple or bizarre, 
would bloom upon the face of that arid, 
ancient planet. It would be as if the 
universe had never died; and for that the 
world must thank its half-senile cities 
and the arrogant persistence of that ob- 
sessive temporal investigator from the 
21st century, from the Dawn Age, who 
named himself for a small pet singing bird 
fashioned two hundred years before his 
birth, who displayed himself like an 
actor, yet disguised himself and his 
motives with all the consummate cunning 
of a Medici courtier; this fantastico in 
yellow, this languid meddler in destinies, 
Lord Jagged of Canaria. 

They had already witnessed the re- 
building of Castle Canaria, at first a glow- 
ing mist, opaque and coruscating, model- 
led upon a wickerwork cage, some 
seventy-five feet high; and then its bars 
had become pale gold and within could 
be seen the floating compartments, each 
a room where Jagged chose to live in 
certain moods (though he had had other 
moods, other castles). They had watched 
while Lord Jagged had spread the sky 
with tints of pink-tinged amber and corn- 
flower blue, so that the orb of the sun 
burned a dull, rich red and cast shadows 
through the bars of that great cage so that 
it seemed the surrounding dust was criss- 
crossed by lattice: but then the dust it- 
self was banished and turf replaced it, 
sparkling as it might after a shower, and 
there were hedges, too, and trees, and a 
pool of clear water, all standing in con- 
trast to the surrounding landscape, 
thousands and thousands of miles of 
featureless desert. And they had been fired 
by this experience to begin their own 
creations at once and Mongrove went off 
to build his black mountains, his cold, 
cloud -cloaked halls, his gloomy heights; 
and the Duke of Queens went in another 
direction to erect first mosaic pyramids, 
then flower-hung ziggurats, then golden 
moondomes and etiolated Towers of 
Mercury, then an ocean, as large as the 
Mediterranean, on which floated mon- 
strous, baroque fish, each fish an apart- 
ment. Meanwhile the Iron Orchid, content 
for the moment to share her husband’s 
quarters, caused forests of slightly metallic 
blossoms to spring up from fields of silver 
snow, where cold birds, bright as steel, 
but electric green and engine red, clashed 
beaks and wings and sang human songs in 
the voices of machines, where robot foxes 



lurked and automata in scarlet, mounted 
on mechanical horses, hunted them— acre 
upon acre of ingenious animated gadgetry. 

Jherek Carnelian and Amelia Under- 
wood were more modest in their creations; 
first they chose an area and surrounded it 
with great breaks of poplars, cypresses 
and willows, so that the wasteland beyond 
could not be seen. Her fanciful palace 
was forgotten; she wished for a low Tudor 
house, with thatch and beams, white- 
washed. A few of the windows she 
allowed for stained glass, but the majority 
were as large as possible and leaded. 
Flower-beds surrounded the house and in 
these she put roses, hollyhocks and a 
variety of old, half-wild English flowers. 
There was a paved area, a pathway, a 
vegetable garden, shaded arbors of yew 
•and climbing roses, a pond with a foun- 
tain in the centre, and goldfish, and every- 
where high hedges, as if she would shield 
her house from the rest of the world. He 
admired it, but had little to do with its 
creation. Within were oak tables and 
chairs, bookcases (though the books 
themselves defeated her powers of 
creation, just as her attempts to re-create 
paintings failed badly Jherek consoled 
her: no-one could make such things at 
the End of Time); there were comfort- 
able armchairs, carpets, polished boards, 
vases of flowers, tapestries, figurines, 
candlesticks, lamps; there was a large 
kitchen, with tapped water, and every 
modern utensil, including knife-polishers, 
a gas copper and a gas stove, though she 
knew she would have little use for them. 
The kitchen looked out onto the veg- 
etable garden, where her runner-beans 
and cabbages already flourished. On the 
top floor of the house she created two 
sets of apartments for them, with a 
bedroom, dressing room, study and sitting 
room each. And when she had finished 
she looked to her Jherek for his approval 
and, ever enthusiastic, he gave it. 

Elsewhere the creation continued: a 
superabundance of inventiveness. A sum- 
moning of certain particles by the Iron 
Orchid and Bishop Castle, complete with 
crook and mitre, was born again, joining 
her to re-create first My Lady Charlotina 
of Below-the-Lake, a little bemused and 
her memory not what it was, and then 
Mistress Christia the Everlasting Concu- 
bine, Doctor Volospion, O’Kala In- 
carnadine, Argonheart Po, Sweet Orb 
Mace, all restored to life and ready to add 
their own themes to the reconstructed 
world, to resurrect their particular friends. 
And Mongrove, in his rainy, thunder- 
haunted crags, let gloomy, romantic 
Werther de Goethe look on the world again 
and mourn, while Lord Shark the Un- 
known, resentful, unbelieving, contemp- 
tuous, stayed in Mongrove’s domain for 
only a few moments before flinging him- 
self from a cliff, to be restored by a 
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solicitous Mongrove, who had assumed 
that he was not yet quite himself, and 
fussed over until, in a pet, he summoned 
his plain grey air car and sailed away, to 
build again his square living quarters with 
their square rooms, all of exactly the 
same proportions, and to populate them 
with his automata, each one exactly in his 
image (not to satisfy his ego but because 
Lord Shark was a being devoid of any 
sort of imagination). Lord Shark, once his 
residence and his servants were re-estab- 
lished, created nothing further, allowed 
the grey, cracked ground to be his only 
view, while in all other quarters of the 
planet whole ranges of mountains were 
flung up, great rivers rolled across lush 
plains, seas heaved, woods proliferated; 
hills and valleys, meadows and forests 
were filled with life of every description. 

Argonheart Po made perhaps his most 
magnificent contribution to his world, a 
detailed copy of one of the ancient cities, 
each ruined tower and whispering dome 
subtly delicious to taste and smell, each 
chemical lake a soup of transporting ex- 
quisiteness, each jewel a bon-bon of 
mouth-watering delicacy, each streamer a 
noodle of previously undreamed-of 
savouriness. The Duke of Queens built a 
fleet of flying trucks, causing them to 
perform complex aerobatics in the skies 
above his home, while below he pre- 
pared for a party on the theme of Death 
and Destruction, searching the memory 
banks of the cities for fifty of the most 
famous ruins in history: Pompeii existed 
again on the slopes of Krakatoa; Alex- 
andria, built all of books, burned afresh, 
while every few minutes a new mushroom 
cloud blossomed over Hiroshima, shower- 
ing mushrooms almost fit to match 
Argonheart’s culinary marvels. The grave- 
pits of Brighton, reduced to miniatures 
because of the huge amount of space 
needed to contain them, were heaped 
with tiny bodies, some of which still 
moved, mewling and touchingly pathetic; 
but perhaps his most effective creation 
was his liquidised Minneapolis, frozen, 
viscious, still recognisable, with its in- 
habitants turning to semi-transparent jelly 
even as they tried to flee the Swiss holo- 
caust. 

It was, as Bishop Castle proposed, a 
Renaissance. Lord Jagged of Canaria was 
a hero; his exploits were celebrated. Only 
Brannart Morphail saw Jagged’s inter- 
ference as unwelcome; indeed, Brannart 
remained sceptical of the whole theory 
behind the method of salvation. He 
looked with a jaundiced eye upon the 
carolling sculptures surrounding the green 
feather palace of My Lady Charlotina (she 
had renounced the underworld since the 
flood which had swept her from her halls), 
upon the pink pagodas of Mistress Christia 
and the ebony fortress of Werther de 
Goethe, warning all that the destruction 



had merely been averted for a little while, 
but none of them chose to listen to him. 
Doctor Volospion. a scarecrow in flaring, 
tattered black, his body black, his eyes 
red flames, made a Martian sarcophagus 
some thousand feet high, with a repro- 
duction on its lid of the famous Revels of 
Cha’ar in which four thousand boys and 
girls died of exhaustion and seven 
thousand men and women flogged one 
another to death. Doctor Volospion found 
his home ‘pretty’ and filled it inside with 
lunatic manikins given to biting him or 
laying little vicious traps for him when- 
ever they could, and this he found 
‘amusing’. Bishop Castle’s own laser-beam 
cathedral, whose twin steeples disappeared 
in the sky, was unpretentious in com- 
parison, though the music which the 
beams produced was ethereal and moving: 
even Werther de Goethe, impressed by 
but disapproving of Doctor Volospion’s 
dwelling, congratulated Bishop Castle on 
his sonorous melodies, and Sweet Orb 
Mace actually copied the idea for (she 
was feminine again) her blue quartz Old 
New Old New New Old New Old New 
New New Old New New Versailles, which 
had flourished in her favourite period 
(the Integral Seventh Worship) on Sork, 
a planet of some Centauri or Beta, 
vanished long since, the whole structure 
based on certain favourite primitive musi- 
cal forms from the 50th century. O’Kala 
Incarnadine simply became a goat and 
trotted about in what remained of the 
wastelands, bleatipg to anyone who 
would give him an ear that he preferred 
the planet unspoiled: the idea seemed to 
give him considerable pleasure, but he 
set no fashion. Indeed, the only positive 
response he received at all was from Li 
Pao (who had not enjoyed, it emerged, 
his brief return to 2648), who judged 
O’Kala’s role a subtle metaphor, and 
from Gaf the Horse in Tears, who derived 
much mindless glee from bleating back at 
him, hovering overhead in an aerial sam- 
pan and occasionally pelting him with the 
fruit he won from one of the thirty or so 
machines dotted about on the boat’s fifth 
tier. 

The Time Traveller had become frus- 
trated, for it had materialised that he still 
needed someone who could help him 
with the repairs he must make to his 
machine before he would risk a cross- 
dimension time-leap. He had found Lord 
Jagged too concerned with his own ex- 
periments to be helpful, and Brannart 
Morphail now refused to speak to anyone, 
having been snubbed so badly in the first 
few days of the resurrection. For a short 
time he fell in with another time traveller, 
returned, like Li Pao, by the Morphail 
Effect, calling himself Rat Oosapric, but 
it turned out that the man was an escaped 
criminal from the 36th-century Stilt 
Cities and knew nothing at all about the 



principles of time travel; he merely tried 
to steal the Time Traveller’s machine 
and was restrained from so doing by the 
fortunate arrival of My Lady Charlotina, 
who froze him with a power ring and 
sent him drifting into the upper atmos- 
phere for a while. My Lady Charlotina, 
deprived of Brannart Morphail. was try- 
ing to convince the Time Traveller that 
she should be his patron, that he should 
become her new Scientist. The Time 
Traveller considered the idea, but found 
her terms too restricting. It was My 
Lady Charlotina who returned from 
the old city, leaving the Time Traveller 
to his brooding, with the news that 
Harold Underwood, Inspector Springer, 
Sergeant Sherwood, the twelve con- 
stables and the Lat all seemed healthy 
and relatively cheerful, but that the 
Pweelian spacecraft had vanished. This 
caused the Duke of Queens to reveal his 
secret a little earlier than he had planned. 
He had re-started his menagerie and the 
Pweelians were his prize, though they did 
not know it. He had allowed them to 
build their own environment- the closed 
one they had planned to escape the End 
of Time— and they now believed that they 
were the only living creatures in the en- 
tire universe. Anyone who wished to do 
so could visit the Duke’s menagerie and 
watch them moving about in their great 
sphere, completely unaware that they 
were observed, involved in their curious 
activities. Even Amelia Underwood went 
to see them and agreed with the Duke of 
Queens that they seemed completely at 
ease and, if anything, rather happier than 
they had originally been. 

This visit to the Duke was the first 
time Jherek and Amelia had emerged into 
society since they had built their new 
house. Amelia was astonished by the 
rapid changes; there were only a few 
small areas no longer altered, and there 
was a certain freshness to everything 
which made even the most bizarre inven- 
tions almost charming. The air itself, she 
said, had the sweet sharpness of a Spring 
morn. On the way home they saw Lord 
Jagged of Canaria in his great flying swan, 
a yellowish white, with another tall figure 
beside him. Jherek brought his locomotive 
alongside and hailed him, at once recog- 
nising the other occupant of the swan. 

‘My dear Nurse! What a pleasure to 
meet you again! How are your children?’ 
Nurse was considerably more coherent 
than she had been when Jherek had last 
seen her. She shook her old steel head 
and sighed. ‘Gone, I fear. Back to an 
earlier point in time-where I still operate 
the time-loop, where they still play as, 
doubtless, they will always play.’ 

‘You sent them back?’ 

T did. 1 judged this world too danger- 
ous for my little ones, young Jerry. 
Well, I must say, you’re looking well. 
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Quite a grown man now, eh? And this 
must be Amelia, whom you are to marry. 
Ah, 1 am filled with pride. You have 
proved yourself a fine boy, Jerry.’ It 
seemed that she still had the vague idea 
that Jherek had been one of her original 
charges. ‘I expect “daddy” is proud of 
you, too!’ She turned her head a full 
ninety degrees to look fondly at Lord 
Jagged, who pursed his lips in what 
might have been an embarrassed smile. 

‘Oh, very proud,’ he said. ‘Good 
morning, Amelia. Jherek.’ 

‘Good morning, Sir Maehiavelli.’ Amelia 
relished his discomfort. ‘How go your 
schemes?’ 

Lord Jagged relaxed, laughing. ‘Very 
well, I think. Nurse and 1 have a couple 
of modifications to make to a circuit. 
And you two? Do you flourish?’ 

‘We are comfortable,’ she told him. 
‘Still-engaged?’ 

‘Not yet married, Lord Jagged, if that 
is what you ask.’ 

‘Mr Underwood still in the city?’ 
‘So we hear from My Lady Charlotina.’ 
‘Aha.’ 

Amelia looked at Lord Jagged suspic- 
iously, but his answering expression was 
bland. 

‘We must be on our way.’ The swan 
began to drift clear of the locomotive. 
‘Time waits for no man, you know. Not 
yet, at any rate. Farewell!’ 

They waved to him and the swan 
sailed on. ‘Oh. he is so devious,’ she said, 
but without rancour. ‘How can a father 
and son be so different?’ 

‘You think that?’ The locomotive 
began to puff towards home. ‘And yet I 
have modelled myself on him for as long 
as I can remember. He was ever my hero.’ 
She was thoughtful. ‘One seeks for 
signs of corruption in the son if one 
witnesses them in the father, yet is it not 
fairer to see the son as the father, un- 
wounded by the world?’ 

He blinked, but did not ask her to 
elaborate as, with pensive eye, she con- 
templated the variegated landscape 
sweeping by below. 

‘But I suppose I envy him,’ she said. 
‘Envy .Jagged? His intelligence?’ 

'His work. He is the only one upon 
the whole planet who performs a useful 
task.’ 

‘We make it beautiful again. Is that not 
“useful”, Amelia?’ 

‘It does not satisfy me, at any rate.’ 
‘You have scarcely begun, however, to 
express your creativity. Tomorrow, per- 
haps, we shall invent something together, 
to delight our friends.’ 

She made an effort to brighten. ‘I 
suppose that you are right. It is a question, 
as your father said, of attitude.’ 

‘Exactly.’ He hugged her. They kissed, 
but it seemed to him that her kiss was 
not as wholehearted as, of late, it had 



become. 

From the next morning it was as if a 
strange fever took possession of Amelia 
Underwood. Her appearance in their 
breakfast room was spectacular. She was 
clad in crimson silk, trimmed with gold 
and silver, rather Oriental in influence. 
There were curling slippers upon her feet; 
there were ostrich and peacock feathers 
decorating her hair and it was evident 
that she had painted her face, for the eye- 
lids were startling blue, the eyebrows 
plucked and their length exaggerated, the 
lips fuller and of astonishing redness, the 
cheeks glowing with what could only be 
rouge. Her smile was unusually wide, her 
kiss unexpectedly warm, her embrace 
almost sensual; scent drifted behind her 
as she took her place at the other end of 
the table. 

‘Good morning, Jherek, my darling!’ 
He swallowed a small piece of toast. It 
seemed to stick in his throat. His voice 
was not loud. ‘Good morning, Amelia. 
You slept well?’ 

‘Oh, I did! I woke up a new woman. 
The new woman, if you would have it. 
Ha, ha!’ 

He tried to clear the piece of toast 
from his throat. ‘You seem very new. The 
change in appearance is radical.’ 

T would scarcely call it that, dear 
Jherek. Merely an aspect of my person- 
ality I have not shown you before. I 
determined to be less stuffy, to take a 
more positive view of the world and my 
lace in it. Today, my love, we create !’ 
‘Create?’ 

‘It is what you suggested we do.’ 
‘Ah, yes. Of course. What shall we 
create, Amelia?’ 

‘There is so much.’ 

‘To be sure. As a matter of fact, I 
had become fairly settled— that is, I had 
not intended . . .’ 

‘Jherek, you were famous for your 
invention. You set fashion after fashion. 
Your reputation demands that you ex- 
press yourself again. We shall build a 
scene to excel all those we have so far 
witnessed. And we shall have a party. 
We have accepted far too much hospital- 
ity and offered none until now!’ 

‘True, but . . .’ 

She laughed at him, pushing aside her 
kedgeree, ignoring her porridge. She 
sipped at her coffee, staring out through 
the window at her hedges and her gardens. 
‘Can you suggest anything, Jherek?’ 
‘Oh— a small “London”— we could 
make it together. As authentic as any- 
thing.’ 

‘“London”? You would not repeat an 
earlier success, surely?’ 

‘It was an initial suggestion, nothing 
more.’ 

‘You are' admiring my new dress, 1 
see.’ 

‘Bright and beautiful.’ He recalled the 



hymn they had once sung together. He 
opened his lips and took a deep breath to 
sing it, but she forestalled him. 

‘It is based on a picture I saw in an 
illustrated magazine,’ she told him. ‘An 
opera, I think— or perhaps the music hall. 
I wish I knew some music-hall songs. 
Would the cities be able to help?’ 

‘I doubt if they can remember any.’ 
‘They are concerned, these days, I sup- 
pose, with duller things. With Jagged’s 
work.’ 

‘Well, not entirely . . .’ 

She rose from the table, humming to 
herself. ‘Hurry, Jherek, dear. The morning 
will be over before we have begun!’ 
Reluctantly, as confused by this role 
as he had been confused when first they 
had met, he got up, almost desperately 
trying to recapture a mood which had 
always been normal to him, until, it 
seemed, today. 

She linked her arm in his, her step 
rather springier than usual, perhaps be- 
cause of the elaborate boots she wore, 
and they left the house and entered the 
garden. ‘I think now 1 should have kept 
my palace,’ she said. ‘You do not find the 
cottage dull?’ 

‘Dull? Oh, no!’ 

He was surprised that she gave every 
hint of disapproving of his remark. She 
cast speculative eyes upon the sky, turned 
a power ring, and made a garish royal- 
blue tint where a moment ago there had 
been a relatively subdued sunrise. She 
added broad streaks of bright red and 
yellow. ‘So!’ 

Beyond the willows and the cypresses 
was what remained of the wasteland. 
‘Here,’ she said, ‘is what Jagged told us 
was to be our canvas. It can contain any- 
thing— any folly the human mind can in- 
vent. Let us make it a splendid folly, 
Jherek. A vast folly.’ 

‘What?’ He began to cheer, though 
forebodings remained. ‘Shall we seek to 
outdo the Duke of Queens?’ 

‘By all means!’ 

He was dressed in modest dove grey 
today: a frock coat and trousers, a waist- 
coat and shirt. He produced a tall hat and 
placed it, jaunty, on his head. Hand went 
to ring. Columns of water seemed to 
spring from the ground, as thick as red- 
woods, and as tall, forming an arch that 
in turn became a roof through which the 
sun glittered. 

‘Oh, you are too cautious, Jherek!’ 
Her own rings were used. Great cliffs 
surrounded them and over every cliff 
gushed cataracts of blood, forming a sea 
on which bobbed obsidian islands filled 
with lush, dark vegetation; and now the 
sun burned almost black above, and 
peculiar sounds came to them across the 
ocean of blood, from the islands. 

‘It is very grand,’ said Jherek. his voice 
small. ‘But 1 should not have believed . . .’ 
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'It is based on a nightmare I once had.’ 
'A horse?’ 

‘A dream.’ 

Something dark reared itself from the 
water. There was a brief flash of teeth, 
reminiscent of the creatures they had en- 
countered in the Palaeozoic, of a snake- 
like and powerful body, an unpleasant, 
rushing sound as it submerged again. He 
looked to her for an explanation. 

'An impression,’ she said, 'of a picture 
I saw as a girl, at the Crystal Palace, I 
think. Oh, you would not believe some of 
the nightmares 1 had then. Until now I 
had forgotten them almost completely. 
Does the scene please you, Jherek? Will 
it please our friends?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘You are not as enthusiastic as I had 
hoped you would be.’ 

‘I am. 1 am enthusiastic, Amelia. 
Astonished, however.’ 



‘I am glad I astonish you, Jherek, dear. 
It means, then, that our party has every 
chance of success, does it not?’ 

'Oh, yes.’ 

‘I shall make a few more touches, but 
leave the rest until later. Let us go into 
the world now.’ 

‘To-?’ 

‘To offer invitations.’ 

He acquiesced and called for his loco- 
motive. They boarded her, setting course 
for Castle Canaria, where they hoped to 
find the Iron Orchid. 
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Amelia Underwood Transformed 



'The Lat are still with us?’ Mistress 
Christia, the Everlasting Concubine, licked 
lush lips and widened her already very 
wide blue eyes to assume that particular 
look of heated innocence so attractive to 
those who loved her (and who did not?). 
‘Oh, what splendid news, Iron Orchid! 
They raped me, you know, an enormous 
number of times. You cannot see them 
now, since my resurrection, but my 
elbows were both bright red!’ Her dress, 
liquid crystal, coruscated as she lifted her 
arms. They walked together through the 
dripping, glassy passage in one of Mrs 
Underwood’s obsidian islands; at the far 
end of the tunnel was reddish light, re- 
fleacted from the bloody sea beyond. 
'The atmosphere is rather good here, don’t 
you think?’ 

‘A trifle reminiscent of something of 
Werther’s.’ 

‘None the worse for that, dearest 
Orchid.’ 

‘You have always found his work more 
attractive than have I.’ (They had been 
rivals once, however, for sighing de 
Goethe). 

The light was blocked. My Lady 
Charlotina rustled towards them, in 
organdy and tulle of clashing greens. She 
staggered for a second as a wave struck 
the island and it tilted, then righted itself. 
‘Have you seen the beasts ' ? One has eaten 
poor O’Kala.’ She giggled. ‘They are fond 
of goats, it seems.’ 

‘I thought the beasts good,’ agreed her 
friend. The Orchid had retained white as 
her main effect, but had added a little 
pale yellow (Jagged’s colours) here and 
there. The yellow looked well on her lips, 
against the pallor of her skin. ‘And the 
smell. So heavy.’ 

‘Not too sweet?’ asked Mistress Christia. 

‘For me, no.’ 

‘And your marriage, oracular Orchid,’ 
breathed My Lady Charlotina, giving her 
ears a pinch to increase the size of the 
lobes. She added earrings. ‘I have just 
heard. But should we call you Orchid 
still? Is it not Lady Jagged now?’ 

They moved back towards the opening 
in the passage. 

‘I had not considered it.’ The Iron 
Orchid was the first to reach the open. 
Her son was there, leaning against a dark- 
green palm, staring into the depths of the 
crimson ocean. 

‘With Jherek,’ said My Lady Charlotina 
enviously, from behind her, ‘you begin a 
dynasty. Imagine that!’ 

All three women emerged now and 
saw him. He looked up, as if he had 
thought himself alone. 

‘We interrupt a reverie . . .’ said Mistress 
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Christia kindly. 

‘Oh, no . . .’ He still wore clothes his 
Amelia had considered suitable-a straw 
boater, a bright blazer, white shirt and 
white flannels. 

‘Well, Jherek?’ His mother approached 
closer, amused. ‘Shall you be presenting 
us with a son, you and your Amelia?’ 
‘An air?’ 

‘A boy, my boy!’ 

‘Aha! 1 rather doubt it. We cannot 
marry, you see.’ 

‘Your father and I, Jherek, were not 
formally married when . . .’ 

‘But she has reservations,’ he told her 
gloomily. ‘Her husband, who is still in 
the city, haunts us. But perhaps she 
changes . . .’ 

‘Her inventions indicate as much.’ 
A sigh. ‘They do.’ 

‘You do not find this lake, these cliffs, 
these beasts, magnificently realised?’ 
‘Of course I do.’ He raised his head to 
watch the blood as it roared from every 
edge. ‘Yet I am disturbed, mother.’ 
‘Resentful of her hidden talent, you 
mean!’ The Iron Orchid chided him. 

‘Where is she?’ My Lady Charlotina 
cast about. ‘I must congratulate her. All 
her work, Jherek? Nothing yours?’ 
‘Nothing.’ 

‘Exquisite!’ 

‘She was with Li Pao when I last saw 
her,’ Jherek said. ‘On one of the farther 
islands.’ 

‘I was glad Li Pao returned in time,’ 
the Iron Orchid said. ‘I should miss him. 
But so many others are gone!’ 

‘And nothing for a menagerie, save 
what we make ourselves,’ complained My 
Lady Charlotina. She produced a sunshade 
(the fashion had been set by Amelia) and 
twirled it. ‘We live in difficult days, 
audacious Orchid.’ 

‘But challenging.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘The Duke of Queens has those round 
aliens,’ said Mistress Christia. 

‘By rights,’ My Lady Charlotina told 
her bitterly, with a glance at Jherek, ‘at 
least one of those is mine. Still, not very 
much of an acquisition, by any real 
standards. I suppose they’ll be prized 
now, however.’ 

‘He remains very proud of them.’ 
Mistress Christia moved to hug Jherek. 
‘You seem sad, handsomest of heroes.’ 
‘Sad?’ Is that the emotion? I am not 
sure I am enjoying it, Mistress Christia.’ 
‘Why sad?’ 

‘I am not at all sure.’ 

‘You seek to rival Werther, that is it. 
You are in competition!’ 

‘1 had not thought of Werther.’ 

‘Here he is!’ The Iron Orchid and My 
Lady Charlotine pointed together. Werther 
had seen (hem from above and came 
circling down on his coffin-shaped car. 
His cape and hood were black and white 



checks and he had removed all the flesh 
from his face so that his skull was revealed 
and only his dark eyes, in the recesses of 
the sockets, gave it life. ‘Where is Mrs 
Underwood, Jherek?’ said Werther. ‘I 
must honour her. This is the most beauti- 
ful creation I have seen in a millennium!’ 

They were slow to answer. Only Jherek 
pointed to a distant island. 

‘Oho!’ said Mistress Christia, and she 
winked at the Iron Orchid. ‘Amelia makes 
another conquest.’ 

Jherek kicked at a piece of rock. It 
resisted his foot. Again, he sighed. His 
boater fell from his head. He stooped and 
picked it up. 

The women linked arms and rose to- 
gether into the air. ‘We go to Amelia,’ 
called back the Iron Orchid. ‘Shall you 
join us, Jherek?’ 

‘In a moment.’ 

He had only recently escaped the press 
of guests who flocked about his intended 
bride, for she was at the centre and all 
congratulated her, on her creation, her 
costume, her comportment, and if they 
spoke to him, it was to praise Amelia. 
And over there, on the other island, she 
chattered, she was witty, she held them, 
but— and he could define it no better— she 
was not his Amelia. 

He turned, at the sound of a footfall, 
and it was the Time Traveller, hands in 
pockets, looking quite as glum as he did 
himself. ‘Good afternoon to you, Jherek 
Carnelian. My Lady Charlotina passed on 
your invitation. Lord Mongrove brought 
me. This is all very fanciful. You must 
have journeyed further inland, during 
your stay in the Palaezoic, than I realised.’ 

‘To the creek?’ 

‘Beyond the creek there are landscapes 
very similar to this-wild and beautiful, 
you know. I assumed this to be a perverse 
version. Ah, to see again the rain falling 
through sunshine on a Palaeozoic morn- 
ing, near the great waterfalls, with the 
ferns waving in a light wind which ripples 
the waters of the lake.’ 

‘You make me envious.’ Jherek stared 
at his reflection, distorted in the blood. 
‘I sometimes regret our return, though I 
know now we should have starved.’ 

‘Nonsense. With decent equipment 
and a little intelligence, one could live 
well in the Palaeozoic.’ The Time Traveller 
smiled. ‘So long as one resisted the urge 
to swim in the creeks. That fish, by the 
by, is very tasty. Sweet, you know. Like 
a kind of ham.’ 

‘Um,’ said Jherek, looking towards 
the island where Amelia Underwood held 
court. 

‘It seems to me,’ murmured the Time 
Traveller, after a pause, ‘that all the 
romance has gone out of time travel since 
I first began. I was one of the first, you 
know. Perhaps the very first.’ 

‘A pioneer,’ Jherek confirmed. 



‘Quite so. It would be a terrible irony 
indeed if I were to be marooned here 
when your Lord Jagged puts his time- 
recycling plan into operation. I crossed 
eons, crossed the barriers between the 
worlds, and now I am threatened with 
being imprisoned forever in the same 
week, repeated over and over again, 
throughout eternity.’ He uttered some- 
thing resembling a staccato snort. ‘Well, 
I shall not allow it. If I cannot get help 
with repairs to my craft, I shall risk the 
journey back and ask for the support of 
the British Government. It will be better 
than this.’ 

‘Brannart refuses his aid?’ 

‘He is involved, I gather, in building a 
machine of his own. He refuses to accept 
Lord Jagged’s theories or his solutions.’ 
Jherek’s smile was faint. ‘For thousands 
of years Brannart was the Lord of Time. 
His Effect was one of the few laws known 
to that imprecise science. Suddenly he is 
dethroned, without authority. It is no 
wonder that he became so agitated 
recently, that he still utters warnings. Yet 
there would be much he could continue 
to do. Your Guild would welcome his 
knowledge, would it not?’ 

‘Possibly. He is not what I would call a 
true scientist. He imposes his imagination 
upon the facts, rather than using that 
imagination to investigate. It is probably 
not his fault, for you all do that, and with 
considerable success. In most cases you 
are in the position to alter all the Laws of 
Nature which in my own time were 
regarded as unalterable.’ 

‘I suppose that’s so.’ Jherek saw more 
new arrivals heading for Amelia’s island. 

‘Enviable, of course. But you have 
lost the scientific method. You solve 
problems by changing the facts. Magic, 
we’d call it.’ 

‘Very kind of you.’ Absently. 
‘Fundamentally different attitudes. 
Even your Lord Jagged is to some extent 
infected.’ 

‘Infected?’ He saw Argonheart Po’s 
shortcake space-shuttle spiralling above 
the cliffs. It, too, made for the island 
which had his attention. 

‘I employed the word without criti- 
cism. But for someone like myself, used 
to getting to grips with a problem by 
means of analytical method . . .’ 
‘Naturally.’ 

‘Natural to me. I was trained to despise 
any other method.’ 

‘Aha.’ It was useless to hold himself in 
check any longer. He twisted a power 
ring. He rose into the air. ‘Forgive me- 
social commitments— perhaps we’ll have a 
chance to chat later.’ 

‘I say,’ said the Time Traveller urgently, 
‘you couldn’t give me a lift, I suppose? I 
have no means of crossing . . .’ 

But Jherek was already out of ear- 
shot, leaving the Time Traveller abjectly 
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staring at the pink-flecked foam washing 
the rocking obsidian shore, stranded until 
some other guest arrived to help him. 
Something black and somewhat phallic 
pushed itself above the surface of the 
crimson sea and stared at him, smacking 
its tiny lips before losing interest and 
swimming away in the direction Jherek 
had taken. Removing his hands from his 
pockets, the Time Traveller turned, seek- 
ing the highest point of the island, where, 
with luck, he would be safe from the 
beasts and be able to signal for help. 

• • 

She was surrounded. Jherek could just 
see her head and shoulders at the centre 
of the crowd; she was struggling with a 
cirgarette. In imitation, Sweet Orb Mace, 
all mauve fluff, puffed smoke from her 
ears, while Bishop Castle decorously 
swung his huge headdress back to avoid 
collision with the holder. The Iron Orchid, 
Mistress Christia, My Lady Charlotina 
and Werther de Goethe were closest to 
her and their words came to Jherek 
through the general babble. 

‘Even you, Amelia, would admit that 
the 19th century is rather passe . . .’ 

‘Oh, but you have proven it, my love, 

with all this. It is so wonderfully original 
> 

‘And yet so simple-’ 

‘The best ideas. Mistress Christia, are 
always simple . . .’ 

‘Truly, sweetest Orchid— the ones you 
wish you’d conceived yourself, but never 
did . . .’ 

‘But serious withal. If Man were still 
mortal-ah, and what he loses! -what a 
comment on that mortality!’ 

‘I see it merely as beauty, Werther, and 
nothing more. Surely, Amelia, the creation 
is not intended . . .’ 

‘There was no consious intention.’ 

‘You must have planned for days-?’ 
‘It came spontaneously.’ 

‘I knew it! It’s so vital . . .’ 

‘And the monsters! Poor O’Kala . . .’ 
‘We must remember to revive him.’ 
‘At the end. Not before.’ 

‘Our first post-resurrection resurrec- 
tion! Here’s the Duke of Queens.’ 

‘Come to pay my compliments. I bow 
to a master. Or should it be mistress?’ 
‘Master will do, Duke of Queens.’ 
‘Mistress of my heart!’ 

‘Really, Werther, you embarrass me!’ A 
burst of laughter such as she had never 
uttered before. Jherek pushed forward. 

‘Oh, Amelia, but if you would give me 
just the smallest encouragement . . .’ 
‘Jherek! Here at last!’ 

‘Here,’ he said. A silence seized him. It 
threatened to spread through the throng, 
for it was that kind, but Bishop Castle 
wagged his crook. 

‘Oho, Werther. You were overheard. 
Will this mean a duel, I wonder?’ 



‘A duel'.’ The Duke of Queens saw an 
opportunity to strike a pose. ‘I will advise 
you. My own skill with the foil is con- 
sidered not unremarkable. I am sure Lord 
Shark would agree . . .’ 

‘Boasting duke!’ The Iron Orchid put a 
pale yellow hand upon Amelia’s naked 
shoulder and a white one upon Jherek’s 
Joseph coat. ‘I am sure that we are as 
tired of the fashion for duelling as we are 
of the 19th century. Amelia must have 
seen enough of such sport in her native 
Burnley.’ 

‘Bromley,’ said Jherek. 

‘Forgive me. Bromley.’ 

‘Oh, but the idea is appealing!’ cawed 
Doctor Volospion, his pointed chin thrust 
forward from beneath the brim of his hat. 
He cocked an eye first at Jherek, then at 
Werther. ‘The one so fresh and healthy, 
the other so stale and deathly. It would 
suit you, Werther, eh? With your penchant 
for parable. A duel between Life and 
Death. Whoever shall win shall decide the 
fate of the planet!’ 

‘I could not undertake such a responsi- 
bility, Doctor Volospion.’ It was impos- 
sible to tell either from Werther’s tone or 
from his expression (a skull’s is limited 
at the best of times) if he jested or was in 
earnest. 

Jherek, who had never much cared for 
Doctor Volospion (the doctor’s jealousy 
of Lord Jagged was notorious), affected 
not to have heard. His suspicion of Volos- 
pion’s motives was confirmed with the 
next remark. 



‘Is it only Jagged, then, who is allowed 
to decide Man’s fate?’ 

‘We chobse our own!’ Jherek defended 
his absent father. ‘Lord Jagged merely 
supplies us with the means of choice. We 
should have none at all without him!’ 
‘So the old dog is barked for by the 
pup.’ Doctor Volosipion’s malice was at 
its sharpest. 

‘You forget, Doctor Volospion,’ said 
the Iron Orchid sweetly, ‘that the bitch is 
here, too.’ 

Volospion bowed to this; a withdrawal. 
In a loud voice Amelia Underwood 
declared: ‘Shall we repair to the largest 
island? Refreshment awaits us.’ 

‘I anticipate inspiration,’ said Argon- 
heart Po, with weighty gallantry. 

The guests became airborne. 

For a second Jherek and Amelia were 
left alone, confronting one another. His 
face was a question which she ignored. He 
made a movement towards her, certain 
that he saw pain and bewilderment behind 
those painted, unblinking eyes. 

‘Amelia . . .’ 

She was already rising. 

‘You punish me!’ His hand went up, as 
if to catch at her fluttering gown. 

‘Not you, my love.' 



END OF PART THREE 
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1: CROMLECH -A SONG 

Sexton Cromlech sat at the moog synthesizer and made inhuman 
electronic howling noises. He wore a white linen shroud and his 
flesh had been made up to look cadaverously pale in the glaring 
white spotlight. Pouting purple lips and effeminately brushing 
back his orange hair, he sang his latest hit, Eaters of the Dead , 
which was number three in the States and was rapidly climbing 
up the British charts as well. 

He sang: 

77 ic Dead Kings dream , 

and lesbian Queens eat the stuff of the corpses 
While singing songs of sweet love, 
then laughing when the day breaks. 

Ohhh, angels and knaves ball, and play with long knives, 
and beautiful martyrs with their long hair torn and 
bloody scream 

Release! Release! They died for a hard cause, 
crying and bleeding, they fought in a million wars. 

Steve Mitchell. 20th Earl of Newhaven, was not sure that he 
cared for this song, in fact, he found the whole phenomenon of 
Sexton Cromlech and The Rites of Eternity a little in bad taste. 
Necrophilia had never been his strong point. 

However, it appeared that the other three seated around the 
table were enjoying themselves, so he decided that he would 
have to endure it. He summoned a waiter and ordered another 
pint of Lowenbraii. 

Dogs with mangled legs, and tails that smoulder from 
the torture, 

howl and bark insanity over freshly plundered graves, 
while the priests and necroid-nympho nuns are coming 
in the aisles, 

and the people of the village walk around with rigid 
smiles. 

Ohhh, saints and also sinners dance around the burning 
bodies and 

the fascists with their hair cropped short whip captive 
girls and boys in chains, 

who cry for mummies, daddies too, put parents are 
behind barbed wire, 

screaming and bleeding, they’ve never died like this 
before. 

Steve Mitchell averted his eyes as an expensive-looking black 
coffin was wheeled on stage. Sipping his lager, he felt suddenly 
tired and dizzy. He looked quizzically into the brew. 

“May I join you?” Mitchell looked up and found that the 
owner of this voice was a pretty young blonde, wearing a short 
sleeved blouse with diamond necklace, and white lightweight 
trousers in washable Trevira. 

He stood up and pulled out a seat for her. 

“My name’s Ella,” she said, sitting down, “Ella Creem. What’s 
yours?” 

“Er Steve. Steve M . . .” 

“Say,” she said, looking up at his pale face, “you okay?” 
Mitchell smiled weakly. “A bit drunk, I think.” He sat down. 
“1 don’t go too much on this show,” said Ella Creem, looking 
at the stage, where a lovely female ‘corpse’ was sitting up in her 



coffin and fellating Cromlech. 

“Me neither. Would you like a drink, Ella?” 

“Ohh, gin and lemonade, please.” 

Mitchell signalled to the waiter. He had to shout his order, 
for the audience suddenly gasped aloud as Cromlech orgasmed, 
dark red blood spilling from the fellatrix’s mouth while the 
backing vocals (‘The Rites of Eternity’) chanted climatically: 

We love the dead 
We love the dead 
We love the dead 
We love the dead 
Make us dead with you! 

“Not quite my cup of tea at all,” Mitchell told Ella Creem. 
“Your friends don’t seem to mind,” she observed. He nodded. 
Karen Black had a velvet-gloved arm around Catherine Carnelisan, 
who was leaning back in her seat and groaning softly as her 
cousin, George Frost, played with her body. 

“I’m quite concerned, actually. The reception which Cromlech 
is receiving from society — and not just the kids'or the middle 
class either — indicates a growing sickness.” 

The revolving stage had turned sixty degrees, revealing a new 
set - a cardboard graveyard through which billowed artificial 
mist. The house lights were completely switched off and two 
ultra-violet lamps, focused on the figure of Sexton Cromlech in 
his white graveclothes, leaning on a tombstone. At this cue. 
Cromlech began to walk towards the front of the stage, singing 
a melancholy dirge: 

Every moon I meet her here 

Her cold blue lips I touch to mine, 

and then 1 know I love the pale faced lady, 

who murmurs sounds of lust and bloodless pain. 

She is my lady - 

She parts her lips and sucks me dry, my lady - 

She is my lady of the night, 

my cool, blue lady of the pale moonlight. 

Cromlech began to cry, and great red tears dripped from his 
eyes on to the shroud. 

At this, Steve Mitchell stood up. “I’m going,” he announced. 
“I’m coming with you,” said Ella Creem, taking up her hand- 
bag. Catherine Carnelisan seemed to be weeping. 

“Are you okay?” Ella asked him for the second time in a few 
minutes. His only reply was to sigh loudly and collapse to the 
floor, tipping the table over as he fell. 

Catherine Carnelisan screamed her ecstasy aloud, but Karen 
Black looked around to see Ella Creem bending over the un- 
moving form of Steve Mitchell. 

“Steve . . .” 

Some stewards were now arriving on the scene, looking for 
the troublemakers. One of them seized Mitchell roughly and 
pulled him to his feet, ripping the white blazer. 

“Orl right,” he growled, “wot’s this abaht?” 

Mitchell made no response at all to this roughneck’s shaking 
and cursing. The steward remembered the first aid which he had 
learned in the army and felt under Mitchell’s jaw for a pulse. 
Finding that there was none, he dropped the body and stood 
scratching his head. 

Karen Black screamed. 
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2: MITCHELL - A SICKNESS 

TIME TRAVELLER, Mitchell cried, tripping through Time, 
defying the Chronos Lords. As he fell down through universe 
after universe, time exploded in his mind. Tie plucked at worlds, 
at stars, at pink roses which smelled delicately sweet, falling 
through blue clouds, into oceans of eternity, swimming through 
deserts of pain and fear, meeting Karen Black as she unscrewed 
her breasts, smiling as machine guns clattered through his spleen 
like rotary vomit and touching herself up, as his blood-sucking 
fairy godmother smashed at him with an axe of fire and 
brimstone, his sweat drowning him as he went down, down, 
down .... 



“I don’t know what to do,” said Karen Black, anxiously. 

“Well,” said Johnny Terrier, softly practical, “you heard what 
the doctor said. There’s nothing we can do. We have to wait — 
and pray.” 

“Yes, but I don’t bloody intend to do that! I happen to love 
him, Mr. Terrier!” 

Terrier nodded. He knew exactly how she felt. The only 
reason he was here in Notting Hill with them was that he needed 
Steve Mitchell’s assistance if he was to see his beloved Caroline 
ever again. 

Terrier turned and walked away with his head low. Karen 
Black thought that she had unwittingly upset him, and went 
after him. 

“Mr. Terrier, I’m sorry. That was unthinking of me.” 

“Eh?” 

“Come on, let’s have a cup of tea.” 

As they went into the kitchen, the occupant of the flat 
downstairs put a record on and turned the volume up as high as 
possible. 

“Jesus!” Karen ejaculated. The sound of Sexton Cromlech’s 
Morbid Coprophiliac Blues vibrated the whole building. She 
stamped viciously on the floor. 

“Cut it out, you pig!” she screeched. Terrier listened to the 
words, wincing. 

“By God,” he shouted to her, “by God, that’s sick. That’s 
utterly depraved.” 

As Karen started to reply, the volume was turned down to 
a level approximating normal. 

“But Sexton’s great on stage!” she enthused, switching the 
kettle on, and hoping that it contained enough water left over 
from the last pot. 

“Not judging by what I’ve read,” Terrier said, leaning back 
on the Scandinavian pine-clad worktop. “He seems to be a most 
perverse type of person with a considerably distasteful stage 
performance.” 

“Oh!” she scorned, “that’s exactly what Steve says. You will 
read those stuffy old square newspapers.” 

“But doesn’t this Cromlech fellow actually drink from a tube 
planted in a woman’s jugular artery?” 

“He does, yes. I saw him do it last night. But. . . if you were 
there, you would realise that such things do not have the psycho- 
logical effect- -which they are popularly believed to have.” 

“But it’s not just that,” said Terrier, taking the astrological 
cups from a cupboard with his unbandaged hand and handing 



them to her. “Honestly, Miss Black, how can you enjoy songs 
about burning corpses, the consuming of excreta, the necro- 
philiac orgies which Cromlech seems to revel in so much?” 
“He doesn’t do it in real life, silly,” she laughed, popping a 
teabag into each cup and pouring the boiling water on to them. 
“The whole appeal of it is that it is so bizarre, so real — one 
needs escape, Mr. Terrier.” 

“But escape into the living nightmare of Sexton Cromlech? 
I shouldn’t think so, ma’am.” 

Her reply was lost when the stereo downstairs burst out once 
more, this time with the instrumental Haemorrhage. 

“Who is that character, anyway?” Terrier asked loudly, taking 
the cup which she offered and raising it to his lips. 

“Don’t know,” she told him, moving from the kitchen into 
the Victorian sitting room which was a theme in blue and white. 

“I assume he’s the Mr. Mordok whose name is on the bell. 
But I’ve never seen him.” 

“Nor have I,” said Terrier, sitting in an armless easy chair. 
“He keeps a cat,” he went on, “and it’s a horrible animal. I’ve 
seen it in the garden. Whenever I appear it runs indoors.” 
An unearthly wail from the master bedroom caused them to 
run into there. Steve Mitchell was foaming at the mouth, his eyes 
wide and vacant, rigid fingers clawing at the air. 

“Steve. . . ” Karen knelt down beside his bed and held his 
hand. Vomit began to pour from his mouth over her elbow. She 
withdrew. 

“There’s no other explanation,” Karen Black said, her hand 
trembling as she sipped martini dry from a tumbler half fdled 
with ice. 

“You think that his experiences with me on our travel through 
time has caused this illness to come about? That may well be the 
explanation. I have only ever seen a case such as this, when a 
man under my command in Burma went potty. Mr. Mitchell does 
not seem the type of man to do that — besides, in that case the 
soldier got progressively worse. Mr. Mitchell seems to have been 
struck down in an instant. 

“And yet, Miss Black, if that is the case — and we did have a 
pretty rough time of it, as you know — then what can we do?” 
Karen took a deep breath and said, decisively and reluctantly, 
“There is only one person in the country who can help. I hate 
to say it, but we don’t have too many options. We must call on 
Mr. Sebastian Dorrell.” 

Terrier looked steadily at her. “Are you sure?” 

“What else can we do? He helped us once before — perhaps 
he’ll so it again?” 

“I wouldn’t say, exactly, that he helped us. Struck me that 
he came along for the joyride.” 

“Maybe,” Karen snapped, irritably, “but we have no bloody 
choice, do we?” 

“Very well,” said Terrier, smoothing his beard. “How do we 
contact Mr. Dorrell?” 

“He has a house in London. Number 71 Wigmore Street.” 
“What if he is not in residence?” 

“The next door neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Drew, will know 
where he is. They’re friends of ours, too, which helps.” 

“Right then,” Terrier said, standing up. “I shall pop over to 
Mr. Dorrell’s house. Will you come with me?” 

“No,” she said. “I’ll stay here — with Steve.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “that’s probably best. Goodbye, then.” 
“Au revoir, Mr. Terrier.” 

As he closed the door of the flat behind him, another inhuman 
shriek rang forth and he hurried his pace down the stairs. 
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3: VANDERPUMP - A MISCHIEF 

“My heavens, Mr. Cromlech,” said the woman lying naked and 
exhausted on the bloody rubber sheet, “that was interesting. We 
shall have to do it again, soon. But not,” she added carefully, 
“too soon.” 

Sexton Cromlech breathed heavily, cadaver-pale face running 
wet with sweat. 

“I want you, Electra,” he growled, staring at her with red, 
crazy eyes. “I want you for my own. And I intend to have you.” 

Dr. Electra Vanderpump regarded the bruises on her arms 
and legs, the teeth-marks in her bleeding breast, and was dubious. 
But she said, “I shall be yours, my sepulchral sweetness. However, 
first, you must carry out a little task.” 

As his bony hand clawed towards her, Dr. Vanderpump 
stood up from the sumptuously carved, sixteenth century four 
poster bed, and examined herself in a printed Martini mirror. 
Her usually well-styled-and-set coiffure was in complete disarray, 
hanging wildly over her face and shoulders, matted with 
Cromlech’s thick juices. She stroked the bite marks on her neck 
and then watched in the mirror as the depraved creature behind 
her began to lick the blood from the rubber which she had in- 
sisted upon to protect the bedclothes. Electra Vanderpump’s 
lips turned down in disgust: even she, with her complete lack of 
moral scruples and driving hedonistic outlandishness, could not 
stomach Sexton Cromlech’s absolutely degenerate perversion 
Stifling the urge to vomit, she went to the bathroom. 

As Dr. Vanderpump stepped into the warm shower, (which 
would never cleanse her of the memory), she heard music utter- 
ing from the bedroom. Sexton Cromlech was playing a record 
(she was glad she had none of his): Wild is the Wind, by David 
Bowie. Dr. Vanderpump began to sing along (‘for my love is 
like the wind') and was struck by the movie-theme quality of 
the piece. One of Bowie’s better attempts at art, though con- 
ceived whilst in his reactionary period, which was when she had 
gone off him. 

She stepped out of the shower, reaching for a soft, woollen 
towel, and as she wrapped it around herself, the handle of the 
bathroom door turned. Fortunately Dr. Vanderpump had auto- 
matically locked the door, nevertheless, her heart missed a beat 
and she bit her lower lip, causing herself some pain. 

“Electra,” moaned the voice of Sexton Cromlech, deep and 
guttural, “Electra, your blood, it is so sweet, so tasty. Electra, I 
must have more. More blood, by the name of Hell, more blood, 
more of your sacred nectar, Electra.” 

Looking over her bruised and bitten body, Dr. Vanderpump 
decided that he had had enough of her blood for a day or two. 
She reached into the cabinet above the pedestal wash basin and 
produced a hypodermic needle. 



“Electra, let me in. Let me taste the honey in your sacred 
veins. I love you, my darling Electra.” 

Dr. Vanderpump found the chemical which she sought, and 
loaded the hypodermic. As quietly as she could, she tiptoed 
across to the door and opened it suddenly, to see Cromlech, his 
lips torn and bleeding, where he had been chewing them. 

“Electra. . . ” Cromlech came rushing into the bathroom and 
Dr. Vanderpump stepped backwards. He could not stop im- 
mediately, the floor being wet and slippery, and as he passed her, 
she stabbed the hypo into his left buttock. Cromlech staggered 
and tipped over into the bath. 

By the time Sexton Cromlech came to complete consciousness, 
once more, he was chained to the wall of Dr. Vanderpump’s 
garage. Looking joyfully at the great chains securing him, Crom- 
lech grinned lustfully and licked his lips. 

Oh dear, me, thought Dr. Vanderpump, he’s got the wrong 
idea. 

“No, no, Mr. Cromlech. I am not going to flagellate you — 
although you deserve punishment, if only you didn’t enjoy it 
so much. I am going out now — your sick activities have com- 
pletely ruined my hair, and I shall have to persuade Mitchell to 
see to me immediately. When I return, I shall be in a rather 
more agreeable mood, and we shall be able to discuss things. 
If . . .” 

“I don’t want words, bitchy darling. I want you, your blood, 
your juices. I want . . .” 

“Mr. Cromlech!” she snapped. “I am going!” And with that, 
she stepped haughtily into her flashy red, souped-up 1931 DH 
Sunbeam, complete with German silver radiator and bulb horn, 
and sped off towards Hammersmith. 

Dr. Electra Vanderpump was wearing an impressive floppy hat, 
two feet in radius, of apricot orange stitched silk complemented 
by a huge pink ostrich feather which brushed lightly on the skin 
of her shoulder. 

Sexton Cromlech opened his heavy eyes to behold this sight, 
and he leered at her. 

“What have you done to yourself, lady viper?” he demanded. 
“Do you like it?” she asked. “I’d rather hoped you wouldn’t, 
actually.” 

“Like it? It’s bloody awful! Why have you got that horrid 
peach coloured skin? I can’t make incisions in that. And that 
neck — so graceful. How . . .?” 

Dr. Vanderpump was giggling. “I thought that elegance was 
probably not what you looked for in a woman. Now, Mr. Crom- 
lech, let me make a deal with you.” 

“A deal? Jesus, girl, just get those filthy togs off and jump 
into a nice rubber mac. That’s the only deal I’m interested in!” 
Dr. Vanderpump sighed patiently. “You know,” she said, her 
voice suddenly husky and seductive, “I might just do that. Just 
for you.” 

“Now you’re talking. Come on, then, get them off.” 

“No. Not yet.” 

“Aw, come on, Electra. Don’t tease me. I gotta have your 
veins in my teeth, feel your blood on my h^nds.” 

“First you must complete one task.” 

“Eh?” 

“. . . and then I shall be yours to command, your plaything, 
your ever-present vibrating rubber bedmate.” 

“Why? Why must I wait?” 
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“Because you must earn me, of course,” she explained. 

“And what do you . . 

She reached a delicate hand, ornamented with sapphire and 
platinum, into the white shoulder bag which she carried, and 
produced an old photograph. 

“That’s why I was so long in town,” she told him. “It took a 
lot of trouble to find that picture.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Somebody from my — past, I think. This is by way of a 
little game, you see. We’ve been playing it for — oh, well, a few 
years anyway. 

“You see, Mr. Cromlech, I want you to indulge your most 
wonderful dreams. I want that man murdered.” 

Sexton Cromlech became extremely excited at the erotic 
proposition which the woman was putting to him, and he 
smiled, a feeling of ecstasy rising in his loins. By postponing his 
pleasure with her for a few days, he would gain the additional 
thrill of ravishing this attractive young man and then murdering 
him, returning anyway to Dr. Vanderpump and, he hoped, an 
orgy of bloodletting and sado-masochism. It was a delightful 
plot. How could he lose? 

“Where do I find this boy?” he asked her. 

“You will do it?” 

“Of course. It’s sex, isn’t it?” 

“No,” she replied, puzzled, “it’s murder.” 

“Same thing,” he informed her. 

She began to unlock the manacles which held him in the 
chains. 

“He lives in London. He is there now. His address is 71 Wig- 
more Street, and his name — Sebastian Dorrell.” 



4: TERRIER - ATRIP 

The sun was setting outside, and the tree-lined avenues of 
Holland Park were full of long shadows and the sweet smell of 
a day full of summer. The singing of swallows in the eaves of the 
Regency and Georgian period style houses blended with that of 
the black redstarts in the bomb craters around Knightsbridge, 
and Karen Black sighed, imagining for a moment that she was 
miles away from everything. She smiled, and then began to 
weep. 

A copy of Dte News Line was flung over the back of the 
glazed chintz sofa, centre pages lying on the floor. The front 
page headline read: GERMANS REACH EAST GRINSTEAD: 
POLES LAND AT FRINTON. There was a photograph of a 
German revolutionary soldier embracing a comrade in front of a 
roadsign which said: “ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS WEL- 
COMES CAREFUL DRIVERS.” 

Karen knew that she would never again see the lovely house 
which had been her home for the past three and a half years, for 
Heydn Hall had been taken over by the Germans as a head- 
quarters. The house had been the seat of the Horsley-Mitchell 
family for twenty generations, and Steve Mitchell had been the 
last of the line, although she had had a son by him which, being 
born out of wedlock, was not entitled to inherit the mantle of 
Earl Newhaven, and which she had kept secret from its father. 
What would happen to the child, now that society was plunging 
into a new dark age? 

Passing a hand across tired eyes, she sat down on an electric- 
blue silk upholstered pouffe and groaned wearily. 

* •*: * 



Johnny Terrier groaned wearily as he stopped the red Lagonda 
Rapide V12 at another traffic jam. Standing up in the car seat, 
he saw that the queue stretched up the Bayswater Road as far 
as the Marble Arch, where there were flashing blue lights and 
black smoke coiling into the air. Then he saw a small airship, 
coloured a smoky yellow, flying as fast as possible from the 
scene, pursued by three larger craft. These ships had the Union 
Jack painted on their sides, and were obviously police or military 
vessels. They began to fall behind as they crossed the Thames, 
and after a while turned around and moved back across London, 
their crews despondent at yet another failure to catch the air- 
terrorists. 

The motorists on Bayswater Road, and also those on Park 
Lane, Edgware Road and Oxford Street, began to honk their 
horns, angry at the futility of the police, or in sympathy with 
the terrorists. Johnny Terrier settled himself back into his seat 
and poured a glass of vodka. 

* * * 

They flew through the history of the multiverse, temporal world 
lines coiling red into blue infinity, stars which grew black and 
devoured entire galaxies . . . spiralling, spinning through a random 
chaos of possibilities and probabilities , ideas taking shape and 
warping space with their presence, shapes in space giving birth 
to ideas . . . 

Dreams cascaded all around him as Mitchell fought for life 
with powers that weren’t his own, gatecrashing orgies of solar 
Kings and rulers, fighting, fighting . . . always fighting . . . 
fighting the Gods, fighting Chaos, fighting those who told him 
to fight . . . fighting pain . . . 

and always, the agony of heartbreak . . . 

* * * 

Johnny Terrier took a shot of Polish vodka straight from the 
bottle as Steve Mitchell pulled a lever and said: “Here we go!" 

There was a loud crack as the vodka bottle exploded, badly 
lacerating Terrier’s hand, but he ignored this, his eyes staring at 
the total void into which they had suddenly been catapulted. 
Fear welled up in him suddenly, and he reached behind to clutch 
at Steve Mitchell’s shoulder. 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” Mitchell told him. “We 
are now completely contained within our own time-space field, 
allowing me to control out time flow as an independent stream. 
At the moment our temporal velocity is moderately low — 
approximately 4,000 earth-years to one of our days.” 

Terrier did not understand any of this. He had been educated 
at St. Paul’s and Sandhurst, and what he saw denied all his 
previous conceptions and philosophical notions. 

“What,” he asked tentatively, “is out there?” 

“Nothing,” he was told by a calm voiced Mitchell. “The 
time-space field is a spheroid in shape. One cannot step outside 
of it — at least, I have never known of anybody to do so. I dread 
to think of the consequences which would ensue.” 

“That means that we can’t out!” 

Mitchell laughed at this. “Ha, ha! Of course we can. We got 
into it, did we not? All I have to do is take us down even lower, 
then ...” Suddenly he cried out as an inhuman shrieking began 
to fill the void. Mitchell fell to the platform and Terrier stooped 
down to hold him as the volume of the unearthly noise increased 
and the Time Machine began to tilt. 

“Good God!” Mitchell exclaimed. A crack had appeared in 
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the void surrounding them, and light was entering through it. 
The body of the Time Machine was vibrating beneath them, and 
Terrier felt a peculiar sensation run through his body as a colour- 
ful universe developed about them. 

“Oh dear, this could mean trouble,” Mitchell said, ominously. 
“Our time-space field would appear to have collapsed. As has 
our Machine.” 

“This is a bright, fun place,” Terrier observed. The entire uni- 
verse into which they had entered was filled with a glowing 
yellow light, as opposed to the darkness of their own. Through 
this illuminated universe drifted planets in red and green, silver 
orbs which gave off violet flame and spun in crazy patterns. 
Occasionally, a space craft passed by, covered with plants of a 
thousand different colours. 

“This is not the best place to be in the multiverse,” said 
Steve Mitchell glumly, counterposing his anxiety, which was 
born of knowledge, to Terrier’s enthusiasm, born of ignorance. 
“This is a region known as the Negative Layer. It acts, if you 
like, as a kind of lubricant between the universes which revolve 
around the system which we call the multiverse. I’ve only been 
here once, with the best Time Machine I have ever seen, and 
under the expert guidance of His Excellency Lord Xemen of the 
Clocks (a Lord of Time, Mr. Terrier, and a fighter for Chaos, 
dare I say it). At that time, even Lord Xemen had difficulty 
freeing us from the Neg-Layer. And, what is worse, it is poss- 
ible that we will find ourselves drifting into the Forever 
Zone.” 

“Forever Zone?” This sounded like a fairy tale to Terrier. 
“And what is that?” 

“A region of the Neg-Layer where Time literally stands still, 
Mr. Terrier. A region from which we shall never escape.” 

“Oh.” 

“Yes. Quite.” 







5: BALLANCORE - A FRIGHT 

Archbishop Christopher Ballancore squatted in the midst of the 
rose bushes and hoped that the soldiers wouldn’t see his quiver- 
ing flesh. A few yards away a woman, also naked, shivered by 
some rhododendrons, her teeth clenched to stop them chatter- 
ing. Interrupted frolicking forgotten, she watched every move 
which the soldiers made with her terrified, beautiful grey eyes. 

After several minutes, which had seemed to the Archbishop 
and his friend like hours on end, the soldiers moved on up the 
gardens, one of them whistling Pack up your troubles in your 
old kit bag. Evidently an Englishman, the Archbishop thought. 

“Come on,” he whispered, clutching her pale little hand, 
“We’ll make a run for it.” But the woman refused to move, 
sucking her lips and twisting her face. 

“Come along!” Ballancore insisted, “we must get away from 
here.” 

“Where. . . ?” 

“Anywhere.” He picked up the heap of clothes which they 
had tossed uncaringly on to the damp grass. “Come on.” 

They ran down the crazy paving towards the gate which led 
to the park, and as they did so the moon went in behind heavy 
clouds. He flung himself wildly towards the park, the rattle of a 
sub machine gun causing him to change course suddenly and 
make the woman fall down. 

“I think I’ve twisted my ankle,” she said, panting, as he hauled 
her roughly to her feet. 

“We can’t hang about!” he chastised, not interested in her 
ankle. She hobbled along behind hint as fast as she could, watch- 
ing his fat buttocks shake like jelly as he moved, and wondered 
how he kept it up. 

The machine-gun fire, she now realised, was not aimed specifi- 
cally at them. Either the soldiers were shooting hostages or, what 
was more likely, using the wild deer of the park for target 
practise. 

“Wait,” she pleaded of the Archbishop, who was now a good 
eight legs ahead of her. He kept on running for a bit, then stop- 
ped and looked around, glad of the excuse for a rest. Not so 
young as I used to be, he reminded himself. Actually, he was 
sixty in a week’s time, while the woman was thirty-one. 

They sat, panting, in the long grass. They could hear the sound 
of the sea crashing against the nearby cliffs, as well as shouts 
from soldiers patrolling those same cliffs. 

“We’ll have to make forSeaford,” Archbishop Ballancore pro- 
posed, fishing in the pocket of his gaberdine raincoat for a 
packet of Navy Cut. “I have some friends there.” 

“But surely the Germans will be in Seaford also?” She wiped 
a spot of blood from her pale, heavy breast, which had been 
scratched by a thorn in their escapade in the ornamental rose 
gardens. 

“My friend is a member of the Revolutionary Communist 
Party,” he explained, sheepishly. “He will be able to help us out, 
I should imagine.” 

“Strange friends you have, my Lord Archbishop,” the woman 
chided him. 

“Well, one cannot choose one’s friends according to their 
politics, can one?” 

The woman remained silent, glowering at him as he breathed 
coils of smoke into the night air. Then she stood up. “I need a 
crap,” she said in a common tone which took him by surprise. 
She strode off in the direction of a dark copse. The Archbishop, 
who had been dressing himself, stood up to follow her, his brown 
checked trousers falling to his knees. 

“My lady,” he called softly, pulling them up and going after 
her. She was already in the throes of her task when he reached 
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her, pulling her to him and moaning ecstatically as her water 
cascaded around his groin and down his leg. As his orgasm 
approached, he saw a gaslight come on in the Bloody Tower 
of Heydn Hall, and wondered what they would discover there. 

The light went out after fifteen minutes, during which time 
they had each achieved three orgasms. The woman lay in 
Ballancore’s arms as he smoked another Navy Cut. 

“You are like my first lover,” she said, stroking her clitoris 
reminiscently. “He did some bizarre things to me— and I to him. 
I must confess, my Lord, that I enjoy these activities— as do you 
and as does my girl at the convent. Yet these things which seem 
to us so natural, are considered abnormal and sick by the rest of 
society. We should certainly be drummed out of our profession 
should our true natures be revealed!” 

The Archbishop chuckled. “You see, my dear,” he explained, 
grinning, “it is not the case that society would not enjoy such 
wholesome acts as we, but that its consciousness is a thing of 
the past, when sex was used to produce people to look after the 
fields and the factories. The nature of our trade is such that we 
keep their consciousness in that condition, that we and we alone 
might discover these ecstasies.” 

“Oh, Christopher,” she cried passionately, “you are so bright.” 
As she straddled him, he looked into her burning eyes and 
said, “Who was your first lover, my darling?” 

“I can’t remember. He was only a young boy then, and me, 
only a young initiate nun, still a virgin. I think he was called 
Sexy, or Sexmad, or something like that. Something to do with 
sex.” She giggled at her own joke. 

Ballancore began to pound into her, her massive breasts jerk- 
ing beneath his fat hands. He almost stopped, though, when 
flames began to lick the sky. 

“Good - Lord,” he grunted, between deep gulps of air, 
“they’re — burning Heydn — ” His last words were lost to her 
scream of delight as climax hit simultaneously with the bullets 
between her breasts from a soldier standing in the trees, ever- 
enthusiastic about this break in his bordom. As her entrails 
slopped on to Archbishop Ballancore’s pink flesh, he vomited, 
and the burning tower of Heydn Hall began to smell of frying 
corpses. 







THE ENGLISHMAN’S LADY - INTERLUDE 
Steve Mitchell lay upon a blanket on the ground, wearing white 
shorts, sunglasses and plimsolls. Countess Caroline Giles of 
Warwick swung in her garden swing, singing happily: And did the 
countenance divine shine forth upon. . . there was an explosion 

from the building site at the far end of her estate. 

“What on earth. . . ?” 

“Oh,” said Mitchell, looking up briefly and then turning over, 
“they’ve probably mixed the petrol wrong. Silly buggers,” he 
added as an afterthought. 

“Mm,” she agreed, licking her ice lolly. 

“Or it could’ve been some terrorists,” she muttered, idly 
speculating. 

“Yes, it could’ve been,” said Mitchell, who wasn’t really inter- 
ested. “Though they wouldn’t gain much planting a bomb there.” 

“True.” She returned to her book, a novel by Miss Michelle 
Moonrock. the romantic. It was “The First of all Great Canticles”. 

“Hello,” came a voice from behind them. Countess Caroline 
turned. Prince Varishoff III of Moldavia was there in plimsolls, 
shorts, tee-shirt and jersey, all pure white. 

“Anyone for tennis?” he asked, inevitably. 

“No,” said Steve Mitchell, angry at the interruption, 
turning onto his back and folding his arms across his chest. 

“No, thank you. Prince,” Countess Caroline said, causing the 
old man to look slightly downcast and miserable. She took pity 
upon him, and said: “Come on, you old darling. Sit on the swing 
with me.” 

Prince Varishoff smiled and tripped lightly over to join her. 
They began to chat incessantly. Steve Mitchell became annoyed. 
He rose, snatched up the Ambre Solaire and walked back across 
the lawns towards the sprawling sixty-bedroom mansion in 
which he lived with the Countess. As he passed the Prince’s 
golden landau, he nodded to the liveried footmen and body- 
guards who lay. sprawled on the ground. 

“No need to get up, chaps,” he said, striding inside the house. 
They shrugged at each other and went back to sleep. 

Countess Caroline and Prince Varishoff began to discuss the 
relative merits of aspidistras and rubber plants. She tried to 
ignore his brusque self-assertion. The sun grew hotter, causing 
one of Varishoff’s beautiful black horses to snort and collapse 
in a steaming heap on the ground. 



1: TERRIER - SEARCHING 

As Johnny Terrier pulled up outside 71 Wigmore Street, 
a crowd was gathering around a shop on the opposite side of the 
road. Terrier noticed that this was in fact an Indian restaurant. 
Its windows had been daubed with white obscenities. As he left 
the car and went towards the front door of number 71, the 
crowd — mostly young men and women of the middle classes in 
their Oxford bags and raglan pullovers — began stoning the front 
of the restaurant. A policeman and policewoman stood nearby, 
on Terrier’s side of the road. They made no move to assist the 
people inside, whose frightened faces had appeared behind an 
upper floor window. Instead, they held hands and watched. 

Terrier would have helped, had he not important business of 
his own. Although bands of rebels were trying to break India 
away from British rule, his country was still a democratic and 
civilised nation. It disturbed him to see his countrymen behaving 
in this manner, as though they were a rabble. Everybody in this 
country, even the Communists and trade unionists, had the right 
to live and carry on daily business unmolested. 

These principles were the principles which Terrier, whilst 
in the Army, had fought to defend. Now, however, he would not 
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fight for them, because he had other important things to do. He 
knocked on Sebastian Dorrell’s front door. He waited a short 
while, then knocked again. Still he received no reply. 

He turned and walked down the steps. As he did so, there was 
a loud crack, and a shower of masonry flew out at him from 
Dorrelfs wall. Looking around, he saw that the Indian restaura- 
nteur was standing in the window with a shotgun in his hands. 
“If the police will not protect me,” he shouted down at the 
crowd, “then I shall protect myself. Now, go away and leave us 
alone.” 

The mob’s reply to this was to jeer loudly and shout ob- 
scenities, and throw bigger bricks at the restaurant. The shotgun 
was discharged once more; the policeman who had stood by 
spectating moved towards the restaurant now, lest murder be 
committed, although he wanted the foreigner dead like the rest. 
However, he was fated never to see the result of the fight, for 
the lead shot entered his chest and his lungs burned like molten 
razors as he died in a pool of blood which gushed from the five- 
inch hole in his back. 

Ducking his head low, Johnny Terrier went up the steps and 
hammered on the door of number 69. The letter-box opened 
and a timid voice said, “ Who is it?” Terrier peered through the 
letter-box and saw a pair of terrified eyes. 

“Mrs. Drew,” he said, “I am looking for Mr. Sebastian Dorrell. 
Can you help me?” 

He heard the sound of a multitude of locks and bolts being 
unlocked and unbolted and then Mrs. Drew threw open the door. 
“Quick!” she said, “we don’t want no trouble.” He darted inside 
and she slammed the door in his wake, fastening all the locks 
again. 

“C’mon,” she said, striding ahead of him into the living room. 
“Sit yerself down . . . there!” She pointed to a soft leather arm- 
chair, the only comfortable piece of furniture in the room. 

Gazing around this room, Terrier thought that the Drews had 
evidently once been prosperous but had fallen on hard times, and 
had to sell off all their classy belongings. 

“Cuppa char?” Mrs. Drew asked, hands on hips. 

“Er, yes, please,” said Terrier, smiling weakly, “two sugars 
please.” 

The woman nodded and went out into the kitchen. Terrier sat 
in the armchair and looked at the one painting which still hung 
on the wall. It seemed to be a Landseer. There had once been 
many paintings in this room, this he could tell by the creamy 
patches on the walls, perfectly rectangular. An old gramophone 
was placed against one wall, atop it were two bottles, one whisky 
and one port. (She would drink the port, he decided, and her 
husband the whisky), as well as a small stack of records. He could 
see the top item of this: it was Sandy Powell at the Yarmouth 
Hippodrome. 

Mrs. Drew entered, carrying a light brown wooden tray on 
which were two steaming mugs, white with verdant floral en- 
gravings, and a small biscuit tin. 

“Now,” she said, Terrier taking his mug, “you were sayin’ 
about Mr. Dorrell?” She sat down on the dilapidated cloth- 
upholstered sofa, and Terrier ignored the loud twang as a spring 
shifted under her. He sipped the tea - it was horrible, tasting like 
muddy water. He realised that the Drews would once have had 
servants to do this sort of thing, and he felt sympathy for the 
woman. 

“Yes,” he said, “an urgency has arisen that I contact Mr. 
Dorrell. He is possibly the only person who can give me the help 
I so desperately am in need of.” 

“Yerst,” said Mrs. Drew, rubbing the side of her nose. “Well, 
all I know is that ’e went out real early this mornin’. ’E might 



have gone to the ’owse.” 

“House?” 

“That’s it. ’E goes along there now and then, yer know, shows 
’is face. I dunno what we pay ’em for, yer know, ’cos they ain’t 
did bugger all for me or my Cephas. Everyfing we got, we got it 
by ourselfs. These M.P’s are on’y in it fer the money, I say. An’ 
now we got anuwa lot cornin’ up, this Labour Party business. 
They’re gettin’ stroppy now, demandin’ this demandin’ that. A 
person’s gotta live t’their own means, I say. An’ there’s this 
bloody trouble goin’ on over in India, an’ orl these terrorists. 
Gawd, mate, I reck’n the ’ole world’s gorn potty.” 

Terrier nodded. Privately he was in agreement with her. All 
his past, everything he had ever known and loved, was being 
attacked and destroyed. Perhaps, he thought, change always 
appeared to the traditional and conservative as chaos or, as Mrs. 
Drew put it, “the ’ole world gorn potty”. However, his task now 
was to find Sebastian Dorrell and enlist his help; political 
philosophizing could come later. 

“Do you mean that Mr. Dorrell might be at the Houses of 
Parliament?” 

She looked at him concernedly. “Courst I do,” she said. 
“What d’ya fink I meant, then?” 

“Do you have any idea what time he’ll be back?” 

She shrugged, crossing her thin legs. “Any time. ’E goes to 
these wild parties dahn Mayfair, see,” she explained, “wiv all 
these actresses and singers and dancers and models and princes, 
politicians, prostitutes and painters, salesmen and celebrities, 
shopkeepers, rich barbers and bankers, in short, all these nobs 
what are the cream of our society, what we ’ave ’ere in England.” 
Terrier felt his hopes sink. Suddenly they rose again as both 
he and Mrs. Drew heard the sounds of movement from next 
door. 

“Oho!” said Mrs. Drew, at the sound of an ornament smashing 
to the floor. “Oho!” ’E’s ’ome then, and pissed as a royal newt 
by the sahnd of it.” She grinned widely as another crash reached 
them. 

“Well,” she said, beaming at Johnny Terrier, “that there is 
Mr. Dorrell. Yore welcome to ’im, I’m sure.” 

* * * 

Meyrick Enzius looked into the wing mirror of his 6 Vi litre 
Bentley, c. 1926, for the fifth time in as many minutes. The 
three-armed creature therein fuming with rage. He felt the slim 
body of the 9 mm Browning which lay beside him on the seat, 
and did not feel comforted by its steely coldness. He hoped 
upon hope that it wouldn’t come to a gun fight, since he knew 
that he couldn’t shoot straight. 

Enzius looked around at the cloth-capped fellow in the Austin 
Seven behind him, who was tooting his horn like a madman and 
waving his fist. 

“What’s up with you?” Enzius shouted, his voice full of con- 
tempt. Then he heard a loud voice say, “Come on, sir. Hurry 
along!” and looked around to see the policeman waving him on. 

“All right, all right,” he growled, selecting first from neutral 
and accelerating away. “Bloody fool.” 

The three-armed monster was still two cars away. 

* * * 

Ella Creem wore a white spotted red silk skirt, a white tailored 
silk shirt, both by Christian Aujard, set off by a narrow red 
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plastic belt and red paribuntal straw hat, from Harrods, which 
she couldn’t really afford. She felt happy, gaily swinging a red 
leather shoulder purse. She had decided to go down to West- 
minster and look around the old Imperial buildings, then up to 
the Tower, where she would stand on Tower Bridge and watch 
the boats sail past. 

Ella stepped off the pavement to cross Kingsway, having seen 
the American ice cream parlour there. She fancied a pistachio 
almond. She was half-way across one lane when there was a 
squeal of brakes, the strident blaring of a horn, and then she was 
unconscious and bleeding on the road while the 6'A litre Bentley 
roared away towards Holborn. A policeman dashed into the road 
and soon a crowd had formed, nattering away about madmen in 
motorcars, and how they should be banned, and how they hoped 
it was him one day. While they thus amused themselves, waiting 
for the ambulance, a woman appeared and pushed her way 
through the throng, shouting: “Make way! I’m a doctor! Make 
way!” 

The policeman looked at her suspiciously but the black bag 
in her hands convinced him. He nodded, and she knelt on the 
ground, examining Ella Creem. 

“Her collar-bone is broken,” she said, “but that is all. Help 
me get her to my carriage.” 

The policeman and a man from the crowd helped, and soon 
the woman was driving her black hansom carriage back towards 
Finchley, laughing all the way. 



2: DORRELL - SHOUTING 

Sebastian Dorrell's rage was, in fact, caused by the evil influence 
of alcohol. 

‘But Sebastian, why?” Pandora Drew asked, sitting calmly in 
one of the beige-covered Bergere chairs, sipping a Pepsi-Cola with 
two chunks of vanilla ice cream in the bottom of the glass. 
Dorrell, whom she had known for several years, had never been 
known to consume any alcoholic beverage. 

“Damn it. Pandora!” he cursed, throwing a telephone direc- 
tory (last year's A-D) across the room, to hit an oriental flower 
vase containing daffodils. The vase fell to the linoed floor with a 
loud smash. “Oh. sh-!” 

“Well, why?” Pandora was not at all impressed by his rowdi- 
ness, she thought he was being very immature. She had told him 
so twice already. 

“Because it was there, that’s why. Because I’ve never done it 
before. (Nor shall I ever touch the stuff again. Oh, this fire in 
my head!) Because it was a celebration.” 

“Because,” Pandora told him, “you wanted to play at being 
a big politician. That’s it, isn’t it? You wanted to be like the rest 
of them-a besotted old fool. Oh, you make me cross, Sebastian 
Dorrell.” 

“Here now,” said Dorrell, wagging a finger and winking at one 
of the many shapes which his eyes saw as her, “you can’t talk 
like that. I’ll have you for slander. Parliamentary privilege and 
all that, eh?” 

“Your speech is slurred,” was her only comment. She rose 
and made for the kitchen to make some black coffee. As she 
passed his bureau, she noticed a sheet of paper in the typewriter. 



It was a title page, and it read: 

PERPETUAL MOTION 
by 

Professor S. Dorrell. 



He was obviously tiring of his political role. 

“I thought that all motion was perpetual?” she said. 

Dorrell frowned, trying to think coherently. He burped and 
sat down in a deep armchair, beginning to giggle hysterically. 
“Professor S. Dorrell, indeed!” 




Pandora Drew smoothed her light hair and licked her dry lips as 
she moved towards the front door and opened it. The man on 
the doorstep was looking over his shoulder at the nailing of 
something on to the door of the Indian restaurant. As she fol- 
lowed his gaze more intently, she saw that the ‘something’ was 
actually the little Indian fellow who owned the restaurant. 

She stared aghast as a man, wearing a black shirt and a red, 
white and blue jacket, proceeded to drive a 6-inch nail through 
the Indian’s left hand, using a large mallet and grinning mal- 
evolently as the blood trickled out and dripped on to his polished 
jackboots. The victim of this grotesque crucifixion was uncon- 
scious, but moaning nevertheless, his head rolling from side to 
side. The crowd of white people murmured quietly but did 
nothing to stop the barbarism. Fora moment it looked as though 
her caller was about to take action, but then he too turned and 
looked away. He smiled at her, as if nothing were happening. 

“Hello,” he said, doffing his titfer. “The name’s Terrier, for- 
merly of the Dragoon Guards. Is Mr. Dorrell at home?” 

Pandora hesitated for a moment, then said: “Er, Mr. Dorrell is 
home, but not receiving visitors.” 

Terrier went on: “Please miss, it’s very, very important. 
Literally, a matter of life or death. Mr. Dorrell is the only person 
in the whole of England who I can turn to.” 

The girl contemplated this for a while, then stepped back to 
let Terrier in. “Could you wait here, please?” She took his hat 
and hung it upon a peg, then went off into the living room. There 
were a few sharp words exchanged between herself and some 
other, and then she returned. 

“Do come in, sir.” 

Terrier went into the room. He recognised Sebastion Dorrell 
who was lounging in the armchair with his stockinged feet rest- 
ing on the edge of an antique wooden table. 

“Good day, Mr. Dorrell,” said Terrier, tendering his hand. 
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“Sorry about the pong. Terrier,” was Dorrell’s reply, ignoring 
his guest’s hand and pointing to his feet. “Been on ’em all day, 
don’t you know?” 

“A busy day?” said Terrier politely, refusing to become an- 
noyed, but Pandora Drew interrupted and said: 

“I apologise for Mr. Dorrell’s rude and boorish behaviour, 
Mr. Terrier. Yes, he has had a busy day— lifting beer glasses for 
the most part of it!” She marched primly out of the room as 
Terrier looked at his feet, embarrassed. 

“Well, Terrier,” Dorrell slurred, “what d’you want, eh? Be 
quick, won’t you, there’s a good fellow. I want to be at the re- 
ception of Crown Prince Varishoff at Buckingham Palace by 
eight tonight. Well, what is it, then?” 

Terrier sat down uninvited, and began to explain. 

“ ... so you see, Mr. Dorrell, why I came to you.” It was the 
third time that Johnny Terrier had told Sebastian Dorrell of 
Steve Mitchell’s plight. Each time, Dorrell’s reply had been a 
little more sober; he had consumed five mugs of black coffee 
during Terrier’s speech. Now he said: 

“Well, I think I may be of some assistance. I ...” He paused 
as the rattle of machine-gun fire and the screeching of car tyres 
caused Terrier to run to the bay window looking out on the 
street. An armoured car was standing there, its exhaust throbbing, 
a red flag fluttering from its radio mast. An officer in the turret 
held the crowd at bay with the 7.62mm light machine gun, while 
two of his men did their best to unpin the Indian. Finally they 
succeeded and dragged him into the vehicle. Someone threw a 
stone. It hit the side of the armoured car, and the officer re- 
sponded with a quarter-magazine burst. Then the revolutionists 
sped off into the depths of the city, singing: The Internationale 
unites the human race. 

Sebastian Dorrell was talking as if nothing had happened, al- 
though he, as a Member of Parliament, should be the most con- 
cerned. “As I was saying, I can help you, sir. It’s a trifle shame 
that it’s Steve Mitchell that I’m to save, but . . . well, you know, 
I’m a reasonable sort of chap, really, and I wouldn’t want some- 
one to die for nothing, not even if he is an old rival. Shall we . . .” 
Even as Pandora Drew’s scream died away, both Sebastian 
Dorrell and Johnny Terrier were racing up the stairs. Dorrell 
charged into Pandora’s room and stopped, standing in the door- 
way and staring incredulously at a scene from a 1930’s horror 
picture. Johnny Terrier looked over Dorrell’s shoulder and said 
quietly: “Good Lord. I don’t believe it. I can’t believe it.” 
The man was undoubtedly the bizarre Sexton Cromlech. His 
eyes were glinting madly in the gaslight, his white cotton suit 
covered in blood. He wiped his bloody lips with one hand, while 
in the other he held the immobile form of Pandora Drew, her 
neck torn and bleeding. Cromlech was about to sink his teeth 
into her breast when Johnny Terrier snapped out of his stupefied 
trance and advanced upon the man. Sexton Cromlech laughed, a 
laugh out of hell. Dropping Pandora to the floor, he lunged at 
Terrier and smashed him across the jaw with the back of a hand. 
Then he leaped at Sebastian Dorrell, gripping him by the shoul- 
ders and forcing him to the ground. 

“You,” Cromlech hissed, “I have come for you, Sebastian 
Dorrell.” He parted his lips in a feral snarl, about to give Dorrell 
a love bite similar to that he had given Pandora. But then 
Cromlech himself uttered a bloodcurdling scream, for Johnny 
Terrier had stabbed a long carpet tack into his spine. Kicking 
Dorrell several times about the stomach (unable to reach the 
genitals, since Dorrell had curled himself into a ball) Cromlech 
lunged at Terrier, who dodged in the nick of time and sent the 
blood-luster into a table. Cromlech turned and snarled, his 
saliva reaching Terrier, who now saw that the man was a homi- 




cidal psychotic. Karen Black would not believe it. 

“Come on, Mr. Terrier,” said Sebastian Dorrell from behind 
him. “Let’s take the foul creature together.” This they did, 
Terrier getting Cromlech around the throat while Dorrell broke 
his arms and one leg with powerful karate blows. 

They decided to remove Pandora Drew to some other location 
for her own safety, and left Sexton Cromlech for dead as they 
sped towards Holland Park in Terrier’s car. 




3: VANDERPUMP - CREATING 

Dr. Electra Vanderpump wore her white laboratory coat over 
pale blue linen pants and collarless cream silk tunic. She stood 
by a control panel and gazed at the thing on the slab beside her. 
It had once been a man; now, only the bit between the legs, part 
of the face one leg and a hand remained to give any semblance 
of humanity. 

The strong stench of ozone was in the air as Dr. Vanderpump 
poured ultra-violet rays into the body. She sighed. A copy of 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein was on the desk beside her. She 
had read it twice in the ten years that she’d had it. Who needed 
fiction when you could have the real thing in your own lab- 
oratory? 
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Dr. Vanderpump picked up the packet of Ascot Sheratons 
from the desk and fixed one into a long black cigarette holder. 
She lit it with one flick of the 35-carat golden lighter. She looked 
at the body on the slab before her, then across to the 22-billion 
character computer which she had had custom built to her spec- 
ifications, and which was the central feature of her new scheme: 
it was wired up to the body which she had restructured with 
steel and electronic wizardry. She looked across the lab to an- 
other aluminium slab on which lay a naked woman, unconscious. 
Ella Creem had a smile on her face, and Electra Vanderpump had 
fallen in love with her. 

* * * 

Vladimir Ulyanov. President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, raised a Royal Doulton goblet full with Cornelius 
Stussgen Moselle wine to his lips, and smiled at his comrade-in- 
arms Count Lev Bronstein, Commissar of the Red Army. “Well, 
my old comrade,’ said Ulyanov, taking a hefty gulp of wine, 
“ What is your problem, eh?” 

Count Bronstein looked straight at Ulyanov and said, quietly, 
“I believe that Stalin is going to make an attempt on your life. 
And mine too, perhaps. And then, out of the crisis which this 
will produce on the Politburo and Central Committee, he will 
take the required steps to place himself firmly in position. And 
then the democratic nature of the proletarian dictatorship shall 
slowly be reversed.” 

Ulyanov was nodding gravely. “Stalin is too rude,” he told 
Count Bronstein, “too much the party activist: he has not 
enough depth in Marxist theory to entrust safely to the position 
at which he has arrived. I propose that we enlarge the Central 
Committee to, say, a hundred members.” 

“Yes. So that there are many workers, young and intelligent, 
diligent and loyal Bolsheviks, who will fight against him, should 
he carry out the plot which you credit him with.” 

Bronstein nodded, a finger on his chin. “There is another way.” 

“Eh?” 

“Remove him.” 

But at this Ulyanov shook his head, and stood up. “No, my 
friend, I shall not turn the Cheka on to the members of the 
Party.” 

“He will do it,” said Bronstein, rising also and walking along 
beside the President. They were walking, inevitably, towards the 
room in which was that macabre object which had caused many 
officials to rack their brains for several days. 

“No,” said Ulyanov, placing a heavy key in the lock of the 
door. “We have to fight Stalin’s politics, my comrade. It is his 
politics which we must destroy, else there shall be other Stalins 
waiting in the wings to take his place.” 

He pushed the door open, it was gloomy inside. Bronstein 
didn’t like this place; not that he was superstitious or frightened, 
just that it had a sense of the unreal about it. 

“We can only fight his politics by developing the country in 
such a way that he has no political or social base upon which to 
rise,” Bronstein continued the political dialogue although it 
appeared that Ulyanov was more interested in the object in the 
centre of the room. “But we cannot do that without removing 
Stalin, for he controls the bureaucratic apparatus necessary to 
do it. Oh, hell!” 

“It is a contradiction, isn’t it?” said Ulyanov. “And our job is 
to resolve contradictions. If only Rosa and Karl had won in 
Germany. Ah.” He ended this way, looking at the cheap, pine 
coffin on the table. At last he raised his sullen eyes. “Have we 
got anything from the Englishman yet?” he asked Bronstein, 



who replied immediately. 

“No. Terrier claims that he has left the British Army, but is 
not a traitor and will have no dealings with Communards.” 
Ulyanov chuckled at this. “As if he had a choice. Ha!” 
Bronstein went on: “We have, however, discovered something 
of Caroline Giles. An aristocrat, and something of a loose woman, 
I understand.” 

“Oh?” 

Electra Vanderpump felt a peculiar fluttering in her stomach. 
The creature was rising from the slab, staring straight at her. It 
curled its artificial lips in a sick smile. Her legs felt weak. 

Slowly, the re-incarnated Sexton Cromlech broke the chains 
which bound him, and advanced upon her. 



4: BLACK - SCREAMING 

They were back at the Holland Park base, having detoured 
through South Kensington to avoid the barricades which black 
and white racialists had set up at Notting Hill. With all the 
windows open because of the heat of the summer evening, they 
could hear the riots, the police sirens, the explosions, the shoot- 
ing. They were trying, incredibly, to ignore these things and to 
concentrate upon bringing Steve Mitchell back to normalcy. 

At least, Karen Black and Johnny Terrier were. Sebastian 
Dorrell, had he been twenty years younger, could have been 
described as having a tantrum. He was sulking, his face set 
stubbornly, arms folded, looking out of the window to see 
London burning. Fire-fighting dirigibles were doing their best, 
constantly harrassed by small airships of varying coloration and 
loyalty - Communists, Terrorists, Black Nationalists, Fascists, 
Indian Anarchists, The News of the World ; all these insignia 
could be seen. 

Karen was pleading with Dorrell, who was not really hostile 
to helping, in fact he thought that he knew what was wrong, but 
he didn’t want to appear too helpful. He kept on repeating, 
“I hate him!” and Karen kept replying: 

“He hates you, too, but it wouldn’t stop him helping you!” 

To this, Dorrell would reply: “Then, my dear, he is a fool.” 
However, probably because he was bored with their repetitive 
dialogue, he moaned: “Oh, all right. I don’t see why I should. 
However, Mr. Terrier and I went to some amount of trouble to 
fix my chair into his automobile — a ridiculous design, sir. You 
shall have to purchase one of the new Rolls Royce’s — my 
dealer’s card.” 

Terrier took the card and gave it a cursory glance. It was a 
Robbins of Putney, Ltd., card, which meant nothing to him. 
He was more interested in Dorrell, who had moved from the 
soft, plush armchair in which he had sat previously, to the hard, 
decidedly uncomfortable looking, hideously carved wooden 
chair which they had brought from his home in Wigmore 
Street. 

“You still have not explained the significance of this antique, 
Mr. Dorrell,” remarked Terrier, examining the baroque carvings 
on the chair. 

“Well . . .” Dorrell may or may not have been close to explain- 
ing his Time Machine to Terrier. However, he was rudely inter- 
rupted by the door, which crashed into splinters. Terrier and 
Karen Black looked on in horrified fascination as a great be- 
hemoth, half man, half machine, swung through the doorway. 

“Good Lord!” Terrier exclaimed, recognising the human 
features of Sexton Cromlech. 

“Sexton?” said Karen Black, seeing her idol close up for the 
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first time. Then she remembered what Terrier and Dorrell had 
told her concerning their meeting with Cromlech at Wigmore 
Street; she uttered a small cry and backed away. 

“Ddorrrelll drawled the thing that had been Sexton Crom- 
lech. “Eelec-c-trrahh.” 

“Aha!” said Dorrell, anxious to get out of this place, “her 
again! Listen quickly, my friends — you must make this mon- 
strous thing return to satisfy itself upon its creator. Miss Electra 
Vanderpump. Do it fast — use hypnosis.” 

Terrier jumped as Dorrell vanished. 

* * * 

“This is what I feared,” said Mitchell as they drifted through the 
Negative Layer, clinging for dear life to the erratically pitching 
Time Machine. 

“What’s that?” Terrier asked, looking with fascination at 
planets which resembled animal heads and vegetables. 

“Look!” 

They were moving relentlessly towards a brighly glowing 
area, in which could be seen living people. Well, not quite living, 
because they were completely immobile. Drawing closer by the 
second, Terrier became astounded as he recognised some of the 
figures. There was Thor, the God of Thunder; Jimi Hendrix, the 
guitarist; Miss Vera Lynn, the singer; Mr. Frederick Engels, the 
philosopher; Dr. Who, the Time Lord; Mr. Salvador Dali, the 
painter; and Mr. Keith Seddon, the magazine publisher. And 
they were all static, like flies on flypaper. 

“The Forever Zone,” breathed Mitchell softly. “We’re done 
for, Mr. Terrier. If - when — we enter the zone, we shall become 
frozen in Time, and we shall never e . . .” 

Like a black hole, the Forever Zone has an Absolute Event 
Horizon. As the Time Machine crossed this limit, something 
bumped into it, sending it skidding backwards. Mitchell re- 
covered and gasped as he saw Sebastian Dorrell, aiming his Time 
Chair at the Machine, to give it another kick for good measure. 

“I suggest,” shouted Dorrell, “that when we get back, I will 
jump forward to the point after I left to come here. We don’t 
want to invoke too many paradoxes, lest Time exacts her 
revenge upon us for messing about with her too much. It is 
good that he” — he pointed to the form of Johnny Terrier, who 
had fainted under the strain of their sudden reversal out of the 
Forever Zone — “that he is not a witness to all this. When you 
get back, you will have to contact me and ask me for help. We 
can’t afford too many loose ends.” 

Mitchell nodded. “That’s true. Just make sure that you 
recognise the signs when they come.” 

Dorrell smiled. “That depends on the signs,” he said. “Ready 
for re-entry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Right.” 

And they disappeared from the Negative Layer, almost 
getting arrested when they touched down in Hyde Park. The 
policeman, however, ran off when Dorrell vanished again, 
before his disbelieving eyes. 



5: VARISHOFF - SPEAKING 

When Prince Varishoff III of Moldavia appeared on the bal- 
cony of Buckingham Palace, he was greeted with a mixed 
chorus of catcalls and cheers. He waved a hand. He was wearing 
glittering military uniform. 



“I want to speak to you,” he said, his tired voice echoing 
around Westminster from 2000-watt loudspeakers. “I wish to 
speak to you about the situation in which your country finds 
itself.” 

Then he quoted from Trotsky: 

“The war broke the backbone of the old European continent. 
The rivers and seas of Europe have washed down not a little 
blood. Mankind, and particularly European mankind, has gone 
through severe trials, has become more sombre and more 
brutal. Every kind of conflict has become more bitter. The 
world has entered into the period of the great change. Its most 
extreme expression are war and revolution .” 

At this many of the crowd began waving red flags and 
shouting: “Long live the Revolution! Down with the monarchy! 
Down with capitalism!” These were immediately set upon by a 
group of patriots wielding Union Jacks who wished to see the 
construction of a Second British Empire. As these groups began 
to beat and kill each other, using a variety of weapons, and 
policemen stormed into the mass, trying to sort the fighters 
out, Prince Varishoff shook his head sadly. He said to the people 
behind him: 

“Peace is a political chimera. Peace is the continuation of war 
by other means. Our world is dead, my friends. Let us hope 
that we die quickly with it.” 

Sebastian Dorrell, one of those on the balcony with the 
Prince, nodded. “Civilization,” he said, “is rapidly becoming 
barbarism.” 



Steve Mitchell, in the crowd, wiped a tear from his eye as the 
revolutionists began shelling the Palace from Battersea. 

"All reasonable arguments are meaningless,” he said, to 
nobody in particular. “They can never replace arguments 
based on force.” 



- End of the Third and Concluding Story - 




This story is loosely based on Ravan Christchild^s forthcoming novel, 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S LADY. It is the final part of a trilogy of short 
stories written especially for Vortex. Three characters in this story, 
Sebastian Dorrell, Electra Vanderpump and Pandora Drew, were created 
by Jocelyn Almond. Their original adventures and exploits are related in 
the novels THE DEATHS AND TIMES OF SEBASTIAN DORRELL, 
THE SICILIAN DRAGON, THE RETICENCE OF PEACOCKS and 
PRISONER OF LAW. Mrs Celia Drew was created by myself, and appears 
in the same books. - K.S. 

The quotation from Trotsky is from the New Park Publications 
edition of 'In Defence of the October Revolution 
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